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SELECT    LETTERS    OF    CICERO. 


XCVI.     (Att.  I.  1.) 

About  the  prospects  of  my  candidacy,  which  I 
know  to  be  of  great  interest  to  you,  this  is  the  state 
of  affairs,  so  far  as  can  be  conjectured.  Publius 
Galba  is  the  only  one  who  is  making  an  open  can- 
vass. Without  disguise  or  deceit  he  receives  an 
old-fashioned  refusal.  According  to  the  general 
opinion,  this  premature  canvass  of  his  has  not  been 
inimical  to  my  interests,  for  people  generally  refuse 
(their  support)  so  as  to  say  they  are  under  obliga- 
tion to  me.  Thus  I  hope  for  some  advantage  when 
it  is  noised  abroad  that  the  majority  are  found  to 
be  my  supporters.  But  I  have  been  intending  to 
begin  my  canvass  at  the  very  time  Cincius  says  your  i 
messenger  is  to  set  out  with  this  letter,  in  the  \ 
Campus  Martins  at  the  election  of  tribunes  the  sev- 
enteenth of  July.  The  candidates  who  seem  sure  , 
to  stand  are  Galba,  Antonius  and  Quintus  Corni-  / 
ficius;  I  think  j'ou  have  either  laughed  or  groaned 
over  this.  To  make  you  beat  your  head,  some  even 
think  Caesonius  (will  stand).  I  do  not  believe 
Aquilius  will,  for  he  has  denied  it,  and  has  pleaded 
his  ill-heaiyi  and  has  offered  as  excuse  his  sway 
in  the  courts.  Catiline  will  surely  stand,  if  a  judg- 
ment can  be  found  that  the  sun  does  not  shine  at 
midday.     I  do  not  believe  you  are  expecting  me  to 
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write  of  Aufidias  and   Palicanus.     Of  tliose   who  are 
now  running  for  office,  Caesar  is  thought  to  he  sure 
(of  election).     Thermus  is  supposed  to  he  opposed 
to    Silanus,    but    they    are    poor    in    supporters    and 
reputation    that    it    seems   to    me    not    impossible   to 
bring  in  Curius.     But  no  one  but  myself  thinks  so. 
■  For  my   interests  it   seems  to  be  especially  advan- 
tageous that  Thermus  be  elected  with  Caesar.     For 
of  the  present  candidates  there  is  no  one  who  would 
be  a  stronger  man  than  he  if  he  goes  over  into  my 
year,  because  he  is  the  Curator  of  the  Via  Flamina, 
which  will  easily  be  finished  by  that  time.     So  now 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  him  consul.    This  is  in  out- 
line  the   plan   of    canv-ass.      Li    the   performance   of 
every  duty  pertaining  to  a  candidate,  I  will  exercise 
the  utmost  care,  and   perhaps  since  Gaul    seems  to 
I  have  great  power  at  the  polls,  when  the  business  of 
the  courts  has  cooled  down  in  the  Roman   Forum, 
I   shall  take   a   run   down   in   September  to   Piso,   so 
as  to  return  in  January.    When  I  penetrate  the  feel- 
ings of  the  aristocrats,  I  will  write  you.     I  hope  all 
else  will  be  simple,  if  only  I  have  merely  the  rivals 
now  in  the  city.     Do  what  you  can  to  gain  me  the 
support   of  the   following  of   our   friend,   Pompeius, 
as  you  are  nearer  him ;  tell  him  I  shall  not  be  angry 
if  he   does  not   attend   the   election.     Here   matters 
stand.     But   there   is   a    matter    1   would   like   your 
pardon  for.     Your  uncle,  Caecilius,  was  cheated  out 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  Publius  Varius 
and  so  began  a  suit  against  his  cousin,  A.  Caninius 
Satyrus,    for    property    which    he    declared    he    had 
received  from  Varius  by  a   fraudulent  sale.     Other 
creditors  joined  with  him  in  the  suit,  among  whom 
were   L.   Lucullus,    Publius    Scipio,    and   L.    Pontius 
whom    they    thought    would    be    salesmaster    if    the 
property  was  sold.   But  it  is  ridiculous  to  speak  naw 
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of  a  salesmaster.     Now  listen.     Caecilius  asked  me 
to  appear  against    SatjTus.     There  is  never  a   dayl 
when  this  Satynis  does  not  come  tcr  my  house;    he  ^ 
is  devoted  to  L.  Domitius,  and  to  me  next.    He  was 
of  great  service  to  my  brother  Ouinlus  and  myself 
in  our  candidacies.     I  am  really  embarrassed  by  my 
acquaintance   with   Domitius,   on   whom  my  success 
largely   depends,  as   well   as   with   Satyrus   himself,  j 
I   pointed   this  out  to  Caecilius ;    and   also   showed  ' 
that  if  he  were  bringing  suit  alone,  I  would  oblige 
him ;    but  now  in  a  trial  brought  by  all  the  creditors,  I 
men  exceedingly  wealthy,   who  could  easily  sustain 
their   side    without    the   aid   of   an   advocate   whom 
Caecilius   might    bring   on   his   own   account,   it   was  i 
right   for   him   to   consider   my  obligations  and  the 
circumstances.    He  seemed  to  me  to  take  this  harder 
than    I   could   wish,   or   than    gentlemen   usually   do, 
and  after  that  he  completely  dropped  our  intimacy 
which  was  only  of  a  few  days'  standing.     I  beg  you  . 
to   pardon   me.   and   believe  me  to   have   been  pre- 1 
vented   by  kindliness  from  acting  to  the  detriment 
of   the   reputation   of  a    friend  at  a  most   unhappy 
time,   after  he   had   exerted  himself  ta  the  utmost, 
in  my  behalf.     But  if  you   wish  to  be  hard  on   me,  j 
think   that   ambition   stood   in  my   way.     Even   then 
if   it   should   that,    I    believe   I   should   be   pardoned,  i 
for  "  it  is  no  paltry  prize  for  wbich  I  strive."     For 
you  see  hcfw  I  stand  and  how  I  believe  I  must  gain   ^ 
as   well   as   retain   favor.     I   hope  you   approve   my 
cause,    I    surely    wish   you    to.      Your   Hermathene    I 
pleases  me  very  much,  and  it  has  been  as  well  placed 
that  the  whole  gymnasium  seems  to  be  its  offering. 
i  am  yours   with   affectionate  regards. 
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XCVIL  (Fam.  V.  L) 
If  ycfii  are  well,  I  am  glad.  I  had  thought  consid 
ering  our  common  afifection  and  reconciliation  that 
I  should  not  have  been  ridiculed  in  my  absence  nor 
my  brother  Metellus  attacked  by  you  in  his  civil 
rights  and  property  because  o'f  a  mere  word.  If 
his  character  did  not  protect  him,  either  the  position 
of  our  family  or  my  loyalty  to  you  and  the  state 
ought  tcf  have  supported  him.  Now  I  see  him 
ruined,  and  myself  deserted  by  those  who  should 
not  have  done  so.  So  I  am  in  sorrow  and  mourn- 
ing, I,  who  am  in  charge  ai  a  province  and  an 
army;  I,  who  am  carrying  on  a  war.  Since  you 
have  managed  this  matter  without  reason  and  with- 
out precedent,  it  will  ncrt  be  surprising  if  you  repent 
of  it.  I  did  not  expect  you  tcr  be  so  fickle  in  respect 
to  me  and  mine.  In  the  meanwhile  no  domestic 
difficulty  nor  ill  treatment  at  the  hands  of  anyone 
shall  draw  me  from  the  state. 


y 
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I  have  now  received  three  letters  from  you ;  one 
from  M.  Cornelius,  which  I  think  you  gave  him 
at  the  Three  Taverns,  the  second  which  your  host 
at  Canusium  gave  me,  the  third  which  you  dated 
from  your  boat  with  anchor  weighed,  as  you  write. 
These  were  all,  as  the  rhetoric  schools. say,  flavored 
with  the-  salt  of  learning,  and  distiiiguished  by 
marks  of  affection.  In  these  letters  I  am  urged 
by  3-0U  to  answer,  but  I  am  slofw  to  do  so  for  I  do 
not  find  a  trusty  carrier.  For  how  few  there  are 
who  cannot  carry  a  letter  which  contains  weighty 
matter  without  lightening  it  by  reading  it !  Be- 
sides,  I   do  not   care  to   send   whenever  cnie   starts 
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for  Epirus.  For  I  think  you  have  slain  your  vie-  fe 
tims  before  Amalthea  and  now  have  at  once  left 
for  Sicyon  for  the  .siege.  And  yet  I  am  not  even 
certain  of  thi.s,  when  you  go  to  Antonius  or  how 
long  you  will  stay  in  Epirus.  So  I  do'  not  venture 
to  trust  outspoken  letters  to  men  either  from  Epirus 
or  Achaea. 

Some  events  have  occurred   since  your  departure      i 
worth    writing   you,    but   they   must   not   be   put    in       ' 
writing  at  the  risk  of  being  lost,  opened  or  inter- 
cepted. 

So  in  the  first  place,  I  was  not  the  first  to  give    i 
opinion,    and    the    pacifier    of    the    Allobro'ges    was  ( 
preferred  to  me,  and  this  occurred  with  the  disap- 
proval of  the   Senate  but  quite  to  my  liking.     For  | 
now  I  am  free  from  consulting  this  rude  man,  and 
am  at   liberty  to  maintain  my   position   in  the   state   / 
against  his  wish ;    and  the  second  place  for  speaking 
has  almost  the  authority  of  "  princeps  "  and  it  does 
not   bind   erne's   wishes  because  of   the  kindness  of  L 
the    consul.      Cabutus    is    third,    Hortensius    fourth, 
if  you  wish  to  know.     The  consul  himself  is  a  man   ,} 
of    small    and    depraved    mind,    a    buffoon    o'f    that  ( 
whimsical    kind    which    is   laughed   at   without    real 
wit,  ridiculous  by  his  face  rather  than  by  his  wit;^ 
he  takes  no  share  in  public  matters  and  is  alienated 
from  the  optimates.    You  would  hope  no  good  from 
him  for  the  state,  since  he  has  no  wish  to  do  any, 
nor  fear  evil,   for  that  he  daes  not  dare.     But  his        i 
colleague    is    very    deferential    to    me    and    is    very 
zealous    in    support    of    the    loyalists.      These    are 
slightly    at    variance,    but    I    fear    that    the    trouble\ 
which  is  planted  may  spread   further;    for   I  thinkl 
you   have   heard   that   when   the   state   function    was 
being   performed    at    Caesar's   house   a    man    entered 
disguised  as  a  woman,   and  that    when  the  vestals 
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renewed   the   sacrifice,   Q.   Cornificius  meiUioneJ  the 
.   matter  in  the  Senate  —  he  was  the  first,  that  you  may 
>  not   think   it  any   one   of  us  —  then   the   matter  was 
1    laid  by  decree  of  the  Senate  before  the  vestals  and 
pontiffs  who  judged  there  had  been  sacrilege  com- 
mitted.    Then  on  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  the  con- 
t^uls    published    the    bill,    and    Caesar    divorced    his 
wife.     In  this  affair  Piso  because  of  his  friendship 
for  P.   Clcfdius  is  making  efforts  to  have  that  bill 
rejected,  though  he  himself  offered  it  and  it  is  in 
accordance  with  a   decree  of  the  Senate  and  on  a 
question    of    religion.      Messalla   is    still    advocating 
severity.     The  loyalists   are  withdrawing   from  the 
affair  because  of  the  entreaties  of  Clodius ;   forces 
I     are  being  gathered ;    we  ourselves  who  were  at  first 
like    Lycurgus,   are   daily   less   eager.      Cato   presses 
on  and  entreats.    In  short,  I  fear  that  these  matters, 
neglected    by    loyalists    and    defended    by    the    un- 
scrupulcais  maj'   be  the  cause  of  great   evil  to  the 
state. 

However,  your  friend  —  you  know  whom  I  mean 
—  about  whom  you  have  written  me  that  after  he 
did  not  dare  to  blame  me  he  had  begun  to  praise, 
now  appears  to  love  me,  embraces  me,  cherishes 
and  openly  praises  me,  while  secretly,  yet  evidently 
I  he  is  jealous.  There  is  no  charm,  no  sincerity,  no 
honor  in  politics,  no  distinction,  no  bravery  or  lib- 
erality. But  this  I  will  write  you  more  in  detail 
at  another  time ;  for  I  do  not  yet  know  these 
things,  and  I  do  not  dare  entrust  such  weighty 
matters  to  a  letter  given  to  this  nobody's  son. 

The  praetors  have  not  yet  drawn  lots  for  the 
provinces.  The  matter  is  just  as  you  left  it.  The 
description  you  ask  for  of  Misenum  and  Piiteoli  I 
will  include  m  my  speech.  I  had  noticed  the  date 
was  wrotig,   December  3.     Believe  me,  I  am  much 
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pleasid  at  certain  pctints  in  my  speeches  which  you 
praised,  but  I  did  not  venture  to  say  so  before. 
Now  that  they  have  met  your  approval,  I  think  them 
more  "  attic "  than  before.  I  have  added  some  , 
points  to  the  speech  against  Metellus.  I  will  send  | 
you  the  bocrk,  since  your  love  for  me  has  made  you 
a  lover  of  oratory. 

Anything  new  to  write?  Yes.  The  consul  Mes- 
salla  has  bought  the  house  of  Antronius  for  13,400 
sestertia.  What  is  that  to  me?  you  will  s?y. 
Merely  that  by  this  purchase  I  am  judged  to  have 
bought  wisely  and  men  begin  to  realize  that  in  buy- 
ing one  may  use  the  property  of  friends  to  maintain 
a  position  of  dignity.  The  Teucris  matter  is  slow, 
but  there  is  hope  in  it.  Finish  w-hat  you  have  on 
hand.     Look  for  a  more  open  letter  from  me. 

January  27,  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Messalla  and 
M.   Piso.' 

XCIX.     (Att.  I.  14.) 

I  fear  it  may  seem  like  affectation  to  write  you 
ho^w  busy  I  am,  and  yet  I  am  so  occupied  that  I 
have  scarcely  been  able  to  take  the  time  for  this 
short  letter  in  the  midst  of  my  pressing  engage- 
ments. 1  have  before  written  you  of  the  character 
of  Pompey's  first  speech ;  the  poor  were  not  pleased 
with  it,  it  meant  nothing  to  the  disloyal,  was  dis- 
pleasing to  the  wealthy  and  not  deep  enough  for 
the  loj'alists ;  and  so  he  is  in  disfavor  Then  on 
the  motion  of  the  consul  Pisa  the  least  influential 
of  the  tribunes,  Fufius,  brought  Pompey  farward  to 
speak.  The  meeting  was  in  the  Circus  Flaminius 
and  at  the  same  place  there  was  that  day  a  crowd 
of  market-people.  He  asked  him  if  he  approved 
of  the  praetar  choosing  his  own  jury  to  act   with 
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him.  This  was  the  regulation  made  by  the  Senate 
in  the  case  of  the  sacrilege  of  Clodius. 

Then  Pompey  spoke  in  aristocratic  fashion  and 
replied  at  great  length  that  the  authority  of  the 
Senate  was  of  supreme  importance  in  his  c/es  and 
had  always  been  so.  Later  the  consul  Messalla  in 
the  Senate  asked  Pompey  his  opinion  about  the 
sacrilege  and  the  bill  which  had  been  published. 
His  words  in  the  Senate  approved  entirely  all  the 
decrees  of  that  body  and  as  he  seated  himself  he 
said  he  thought  he  had  spoken  also  about  my  affairs. 

Crassus,  after  he  perceived  Pompey  had  been 
praised  because  people  thought  he  approved  my 
consulship,  rose  and  spoke  most  effusively  about 
my  consulship,  even  saying  that  he  owed  it  to  me 
that  he  was  a  senator,  a  citizen,  in  liberty  and  even 
alive  at  all ;  that  whenever  he  beheld  his  wife,  his 
home  and  his  country,  he  perceived  in  them  my 
kindness.  In  short,  he  weighed  down  with  praise 
the  whole  subject  which  I  am  want  to  paint  in 
varied  colors  in  my  speeches  —  of  which  you  are 
the  Aristarchus  —  the  fire,  the  sword  —  you  know 
my  paint-pots.  I  sat  next  to  Pompey.  I  .saw  the 
man  was  moved,  either  because  Crassus  was  given 
the  gratitude  which  he  had  failed  of,  or  because 
my  deeds  were  such  as  that  the  Senate  was  glad 
ta  hear  them  praised,  especially  by  one  who  scarcely 
owed  that  praise  to  me  because  in  all  my  letters  in 
praise  of  Pompey  he  was  scored. 

This  day  has  brought  me  near  to  Crassus  and  yet 
I  have  been  glad  to  accept  from  Pompey  whatever 
was  offered,  openly  or  privately.  But  I,  ye  gods ! 
Hcrw  I  vaunted  myself  before  my  new  auditor  Pom- 
pey! Then  was  the  time  if  ever  that  I  employed 
periods,  transition,  enthymeme,  deduction.  In  short, 
I  was  loudly  cheered.     For  this  was  my  theme,— 
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the  authority  of  the  Senate,  the  harmony  of  the 
equestrian  order,  the  union  of  Italy,  the  dying  re- 
mains Off  the  conspiracy,  low  prices  and  peace.  You 
know  what  a  noise  I  can  make  on  these  subjects. 
So  much  indeed,  that  I  can  write  less  about  it, 
because  I  think  you  heard  it  where  you  are. 

This  is  the  state  of  affairs  at  Rome.  The  Senate 
is  an  Areopagus.  Nothing  could  be  more  firm, 
more  grave  or  more  courageous.  For  when  the  day 
had  come  for  proposing  the  will  according  to  the 
decree  of  the  Senate,  the  young  men  with  their 
little  beards  came,  all  that  crowd  of  Catiline,  with 
Curio's  little  girl  at  the  head,  and  begged  the  people 
to  set  it  aside.  Even  Pisa,  the  consul,  who  pro- 
posed the  bill  spoke  against  it.  The  tools  of  Clo- 
dius  took  possession  of  the  passageways.  The  votes 
were  managed  so  that  no  affirmative  ones  were 
given  out.  Here  you  see  Cato  rushing  to  the  rostra, 
hurling  a  wonderful  charge  against  the  consul  Piso, 
if  that  was  a  charge  which  was  a  speech  full  ot 
seriousness,  full  of  authority,  and  full  of  hopeful 
measures.  Our  friend  Hortensius  spoke  in  the 
same  fashion,  and  many  other  loyalists;  preeminent 
were  the  efforts  of  Favonius.  By  this  union  of  the 
r.ptimates.  the  comilia  is  dissolved,  and  the  Senate 
c-ilkd.  When,  although  Clodius  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  the  senators  one  after  another,  it  was 
decreed  in  the  crowded  Senate  against  the  opposition 
of  Piso,  that  the  consuls  should  urge  the  people 
to  pass  the  bill,  about  fifteen  agreed  with  Curio 
that  no  decree  should  be  passed,  but  there  were 
easily  four  hundred  on  the  other  side.  The  vote 
was  passed.  The  tribune  Fufius  then  yielded.  Clo- 
dius m^dc  s(;.ne  wretched  speeches  in  which  he 
scandalously  attacked  Hortfnsius,  C.  Piso,  and  "^he 
consul  Messalla.     He  only  charged  me  with  having 
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discovered  everything.  The  Senate  voted  that  about 
the  provinces  of  the  praetors,  and  the  legations 
and  other  matters  nothing  should  be  done  until 
the  bill  was  passed.  Here  are  the  affairs  at  Rome 
for    you. 

And  yet  hear  this  thing  which  I  had  not  hoped  : 
the  consul  Messalla  is  remarkable,  brave,  firm, 
careful ;  he  praises,  loves  and  imitates  me.  The 
other  one  is  less  harmful,  because  he  is  lazy,  sleepy, 
inexperienced,  a  do-nothing,  but  so  perverse  in  his 
cfpinion  that  after  that  speech  which  Pompey  made 
in  praise  of  the  Senate,  he  began  to  hate  him,  so 
he  has  alienated  all  the  loyalists  to  a  surprising 
extent  and  did  so  not  more  because  of  friendship 
for  Clodius  than  because  of  a  taste  for  a  degenerate 
cause  and  party.  But  among  public  afficials  he  has 
no  one  like  himself  except  Fufius.  We  have  good 
tribunes  of  the  people,  and  Cornutus  is  a  true 
pseudo-Cato. 

Well,  then,  to  return  to  private  matters,  Teucris 
has  fulfilled  the  promise.  Please  execute  the  com- 
missicms  which  you  undertook.  My  brother  Quin- 
tus  who  bought  the  other  three-fourths  of  the  house 
in  the  Argiletum  for  725  sestertia,  is  trying  to  sell 
his  Tusculan  estate  to  buy  the  house  of  Pacilius. 
Do  gain  the  good-will  erf  Lucceius;  I  think  the 
man  is  going  to  stand  as  candidate.  I  will  make  an 
effort.  Now  let  me  know  most  carefully  what  you 
are  doing,  where  you  are,  and  how  your  affairs  are 
going  on. 
February  13. 

C.      (Att.   I.    16.) 

You  ask  me  what  happened  at  the  trial  which 
came  out  contrary  to  common  opinion,  and  \'OU 
wish    to    know    too    how    I    happened    to'   fight    less 
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valiantly  than  usual.     I   will   tell  you  the  last  first, 
as  Homer  does.     For   as  long  as  the   authority  of    | 
the  Senate  was  to  be  defended,  I  put  up  so  strong 
and  keen  a  fight  that  there  were  shouts  of  applause 
and  crowds  eager  in  my  praise.     If  I  °ver  seemed 
to   you    brave    in    politics,    surely   you    would    have 
admired    me   in   that   case.      For   when   that    fellow 
betook  himself  to  public  assemblies  and  insulted  my 
name    in    them,    immortal    gods !      What    bittles    I 
fought !     What  destruction  I  caused !     What  attacks      ' 
I  made  on  Piso,  on  Curio,  on  all  that  crowd!    How 
I  assailed  the  flippancy  of  the  old  men,  the  prolli-    | 
gacy  of  the  young !     Often,  by  the  gods,  I  missed 
you  not  only  to  support  my  opinions,  but  to  watch    i 
the  splendid  encounter.     However,  after  Hortensius 
planned  that  Fufius  should  propose  a  law  about  sac 
rilege   in   which   the  onlj'   point   of   difference    from 
the  consular  proposition   was   the  class  ai  jurymen,     i 
—  but     everything    depended    on    that  —  and    made 
efforts  sufficient  to  carry  his  point,  because  he  had     . 
persuaded    himself    and    some    others    that    Clodius 
could  not  be  acquitted  by  any  sort  of  a  jury,  I  drew     ) 
in  my  sails  seeing  the  needincss  of  the  jury,  and  I 
gave  no  evidence,  except   what  was  so  well  known 
and   assured   that    T   could  not  omit   it.     Therefore, 
if  you  ask  the  cause  of  his  acquittal,  to  return  to 
the  first   point,   it   was  the  poverty  and   venality  of   1 
the  jury.     But  that  it  happened  was  because  of  the  ' 
policy    of    Hortensius.    w-ho,    while    he    feared    that 
Fufius  would  veto  that  law  which  was  proposed  by 
a    decree   of   the   Senate,    did   not    see   that   it   was 
better  that  Clodius  be  left  in  disgrace  and  dishonor   i 
than   to   be  entrusted   to  a   weak  jury.     But   led  by  ' 
his   hatred,  he   hastened   to   bring  the  case  to  trial, 
saying  that  he  could  have  his  throat  cut  by  a  leaden 
swcrrd. 
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But  if  you  ask  the  order  of  the  trial,  it  resulted 
surprisingly,  so  that  the  policy  of  Hortensius  was 
condemned  by  the  rest  after  the  event,  as  it  had 
been  by  me  from  the  start.  For  as  the  rejection 
of  the  jur>'  took  place  amid  cheering,  when  the 
accuser  Hke  a  good  censor  rejected  the  basest,  and 
the  defendant  like  a  kind  trainer  cut  out  all  the 
best,  as  soon  as  the  jurors  had  taken  their  seats, 
the  loyalists  began  to  lose  confidence  considerably. 
For  there  was  never  in  a  gambling  den  a  baser 
assembly;  senators  of  suspicious  character,  poverty- 
stricken    knights,    tribunes    not    so    much    to    have 

(  monej-  as  ta  be  had  for  money.  Yet  there  were  a 
few  upright  men  whom  Clodius  could  not  get  rid 
of  in  the  rejection  who  sat  gloomily  among  men 
so  unlike  themselves  and  were  greatly  disturbed  by 
their  proximity  to  such  baseness.  Here  as  each 
matter  was  referred  ta  the  council  in  the  opening 
r  proposals,  the  severity  of  judgment  was  remarkable. 
'  and  there  were  no  dissentient  voices.  The  defend- 
ant   gained    not    a    point ;     more    was    granted    the 

*■  accuser  than  he  demanded.  Hortensius  was  jubilant 
of  course  that  he  had  foreseen  scf  much.  Everj-one 
supposed    the    defendant    had    lost    a    thousandfold, 

'  and  when  I  was  produced  as  witness  I  think  you 
have  heard  what  an  uprising  there  was  on  the  part 
of  the  jurors  after  the  shouts  of  the  suppcfrters  of 
Clodius,  how  they  surrounded  me,  and  offered  their 
j  throats  to  P.  Clodius  in  my  defense.  This  occur- 
rence  seemed  to  me  a  greater  honor  than  happened 
when  your  fellow-citizens  forbade  Xenocrates  from 
1  taking  an  oath  in  giving  testimony,  or  when  our 
jurors  refused  to  inspect  the  accounts  of  Metellus 
Numidicus  when  they  were  passed  about  as  usual. 
I  repeat,  this  occurrence  was  much  greater.  There- 
fore as  I  was  protected  b\-  the  jury  as  the  savior  of 
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the   country,    the    defendant    was    crushed    by   their    i 
voices   and   all   his   supporters   fell    with   him.     The 
next  day  as  great  a  throng  flacked  to  my  home  as 
escorted  me  home  when  I  left  the  consulship.     Our  . 
splendid    Ariopagites    then    proclaimed    they    would  ' 
not  come  unless   a  guard   was  allotted  them.     The 
question   was  put    to   the   whole  ccfimcil ;    only  one  ) 
vote   objected    to    the   guard.      The    matter    is   laid 
before   the    Senate ;    the   decree    is   passed    in   most 
dignified    and    honorable   manner.      The    jurors   are 
praised,  the  magistrates  are  entrusted  with  the  mat- 
ter, no  one  thcfught  the  fellow  would  try  to  defend  | 
himself.     "  Now  tell   me,    Muses,  how  first  fell  the 
fire."     You  know  that  Colvus  from  Manneius,  that    . 
eulogist  of  mine  about  whose  complimentary  speech 
about  me   I    have  written  you ;    in   two   days  by  a    i 
single  slave,  and  him  from  the  school  of  gladiators, 
he  did  the  whole  business.     He  summoned  them  to 
him;    he  made  promises,  gave  security  and  gave  the 
money.     Moreover,  oh  ye  gods !    even  favors  from 
certain    ladies  and   introductions  to  young  men  of 
rank  he  offered  to  some  jurors  to  add  to  the  amount  i 
of  inducement.    Accordingly,  while  most  of  the  loy-  ' 
alists    were    away,    and    the    Forum    was    thronged 
with  slaves,  yet  there  were  twenty-five  jurors  who 
preferred   to  risk   even   death    rather    than   to   vote 
for  universal  ruin.     There  were  thirty-one  who  were 
led    by    fear   of    famine   more   than    by    their   good 
fame.     Catulus   saw  one  of  these  and  said,  "  Why 
did  you  ask  us  for  a  guard?     Was  it  because  you 
feared  your   money  would  be   stolen?"     Here  you 
have  in  brief  the  order  of  the  trial  and  the  cause      l 
of  the  acquittal.  — ) 

Now  you  ask  what  is  the  present  state  of  public 
affairs  and  of  my  own.  The  stability  of  the  body 
politic  which  I  thought  was  attained  by  my  wisdom 
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and  by  divine  providence,  which  seemed  established 
on  a  firm  basis  by  the  union  of  all  the  loyalists  and 
authority  of  my  consulship,  has  slipped  from  our 
hands  —  unless  some  god  act  for  us  —  by  the  result 
of  this  one  trial,  if  trial  it  can  be  called  when  thirty 
of  the  basest  and  most  worthless  of  all  Romans 
accept  paltry  bribes  and  set  aside  all  law  and  right, 
and  that  which  not  cfnl}'  all  men  but  even  the  ani- 
mals know  did  take  place.  Talna  and  Plautus  and 
Spongia  and  others  of  that  sort  maintained  had  not 
taken   place. 

And  yet,  to  give  you  some  comfort  on  the  score 
of  the  republic,  wickedness  does  not  exult  so  highly 
in  its  victory  as  the  disloj'al  hoped  after  such  a 
blow  was  inflicted  on  the  state.  For  it  was  plain 
that  they  believed  when  religion,  morality,  faithful- 
ness of  juries,  and  the  authority  of  the  Senate  had 
disappeared,  that  crime  and  lust  would  be  openly 
victorious,  and  would  exact  the  penalty  from  the 
good  far  the  pain  which  the  severity  of  my  con- 
sulship   had   inflicted   on   the   worst    of   the    state. 

But  I  —  for  I  do  not  think  I  am  vainglorious  in 
speaking  of  myself  to  you  in  a  letter  especially 
which  I  am  unwilling  should  be  read  to  others  — 
I,  I  repeat  it^  cheered  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
lo5alists,  strengthening  and  encouraging  each  of 
them.  Moreover  by  following  up  and  harrassing 
those  corrupt  jurors  I  took  from  all  those  who 
desired  and  favored  that  victory  all  the  power  of 
speech.  I  did  not  allow  the  consul  Piso  to  get  a 
footing,  I  took  from  him  Syria  which  had  been 
promised  him,  and  recalled  the  Senate  to  its  for- 
mer attitude  of  severity  and  roused  it  from  its 
letharg}-.  I  crushed  Clodius  to  his  face  in  the 
Senate  in  a  set  speech  of  most  serious  tone,  and 
by  an  interchange   of  this  sort  —  you  may  enjoy  a 
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portion  of  it  —  for  the  rest  loses  force  and  point 
without  the  enthusiasm  of  the  contest  wliich  you 
call  the  ^4^^  *^<- 

For  as   we   assembled    in   the    Senate    May    15,   I    i 
was  asked   my  opinion   and   spoke   at  length   about 
the  republic  and  by  inspiration  brought  in  this  point, 
that  the  fathers  of  the  state  should  not  be  crushed  I 
and  overwhelmed  merely  because  they  had  received 
a    single   blow ;    that   the    wound   was    such    that    I 
thought  should   not  be  hidden   nof   feared,   lest   we 
seem  fools  to  be  ignorant  of  its  import,  or  cowards 
~  to  fear  it.     That   Catiline  and   Lentulus   had  twice 
been  acquitted;    that  this  fellow   was  the   third   to 
be  let   loose  by  the  jurors  upon  the   state.     "  You  • 
are  wrong,  Clodius;    the  jurors  have  not   reserved 
yqu    for  the  city  but   for  a  prison,  and   they  have 
not  wished  to  retain  you   in  the  state  but  deprive 
you  of  the  safety,  of  exile.     Therefore,  Fathers,  be 
encouraged  and  retain  your  dignified  position.     The 
unanimity   of   the   loyal    still    persists    in   the    state.  . 
Good  men  are  pained,  but  virtue  has  not  been  les- 
sened.    There  is  no  new    disaster,  but   what  there  I 
was,  has  been  discovered.    In  the  trial  of  one  aban-  \ 
doned  wretch  many  others  like  him  have  been  dis- 
covered." 

But   what   am   I   doing?     I   have  almost   put  the 
whole  speech  into  the  letter.     I  will  come  back  to  \ 
the  dispute.    The  fine  little  fellow  gets  up,  and  jeers 
at  me  for  having  been  at  Baiae.     It  was  false,  but 
what  did  he  care?    I  replied,  "  It  is  as  if  you  should    ( 
say  I  was  in  disguise."     "  What,"  he  said,  "  has  a 
man  from  Arpinum  to  do  with  hot  baths?"    "Tell 
that,"   I   replied,  "to  your   patron   who  desired  the 
waters    of    Arpinum."      For    you    know    about    the 
marine  estate.     "  How  long,"   he  exclaimed,  "  shall    \ 
we  endure  this  king?"     "Do  you  mention  a  king," 
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I  answered,  "when  Rex  made  no  mention  of  yan''' 
For  he  had  believed  he  would  fall  heir  to  the  prop- 
erty of  Rex.  "  You  have  bought  a  house,''  he  said. 
"  You  would  suppose,"  I  retorted,  "  that  he  said 
you  had  bought  a  jury."'  "They  did  not  trust  your 
oath/'  he  said.  "  But,"  I  replied,  "  twenty-five 
jurors  trusted  me,  but  thirty-one  did  not  trust  you, 
as  they  took  their  money  first."  He  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  shouts  and  broke  down  withcnit 
a  word. 

This  is  the  state  of  affairs  with  me,  with  the 
"loyalists  I  am  in  the  same  position  as  when  you  left, 
but  with  the  rough  element  of  the  city  I  am  more 
established  than  then.  For  it  is  ncrt  unfavorable  to 
me  that  my  testimony  seemed  not  to  avail.  The 
blood  of  envy  was  let  without  pain ;  and  all  the 
more  so,  because  all  the  supporters  of  that  crime 
confess  that  an  evident  occurrence  was  smoothed 
over  by  bribing  the  jury.  Besides,  that  blood- 
sucker of  the  treasury,  the  wretched  starving  popu- 
lace, supposed  me  to  be  high  in  favor  with  this 
magnus, —  and  we  have  been  associated  in  continual 
and  agreeable  intercourse,  so  much  scr  that  those 
companicfns  of  the  conspiracy,  downy-cheeked 
youths,  call  him  Guaeus  Cicero.  Therefore  both 
at  the  games  and  the  gladiatorial  shows  I  received 
great  applause  without  a  single  hiss. 

Now  we  are  awaiting  the  elections,  in  which 
against  the  wish  of  everyone  our  Magnus  is  push- 
ing the  son  of  Aulus ;  in  his  favor  he  contends  not 
by  influence  or  popularity,  but  by  the  means  by 
which  Philip  said  he  could  capture  any  fortress, — 
if  only  an  ass  laden  with  gold  can  enter  it.  More- 
over the  consul  like  an  understudy  is  said  to  have 
undertaken  the  business  and  to  have  bribery  agents 
at  his   house ;    which  I  do  not   believe.     But   there 
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are  two  unpopular  decrees  of  the  Senate  vvhicli  are 
supposed  to  have  been  aimed  at  the  consul,  at  the  i 
motion  of  Cato  and  Domitius,  one,  that  the  houses 
of  officials  may  be  searched,  the  other,  that  wlioever 
had   bribery  agents  at   his   house   should   be   consid- 
ered guilty  of  treascm.     The  tribune  Lurco,  who  en- 
tered  on  his  office  contrary  to  the   Aelian   law,  has    | 
been  released  from  the  Aelian  and   Fufian  laws,  in 
order  to  propose  a   law  about   bribery,   which   that 
cripple    advocated    under    goad    auspices.      So    the     | 
elections  have  been  put  off  until  July  27.     There  is 
this   new   feature   in  the   bill,  that  a  man  who  has    j 
promised  money  in  the   tribes  and  has  not  paid  it 
is    exempt ;    but    if    he   has  given   it,   he   must    pay 
3,000  sesterces  to  each   tribe.     I   have  said  that   P.     I 
Clodius    used   to   act   in    accordance   with    this   law 
before  this;    fcfr  he  was  accustomed  to  promise  and 
not  to  pay.     But  do  you  see  that  my  consulate  which 
Curio    used   to   call    an    apotheosis,    will    become    a 
farce  if  this  man  is  elected?     Therefore  I  think  one 
shoruld  be  philosophical  as  you  are  and  not  care  a 
straw  for  your  consulships.    You  write  me  you  have     | 
determined  not  to  go  to  Asia.    I  would  for  my  part 
prefer   you   to    gcf,   and    I   fear   that  you    may  give 
some  offence  by  your  present  course.     Yet  I  cannot 
disapprove  your  plan,  especially  as  I  have  not  gone     1 
into  a  province.  ' 

I  shall  be  pleased  with  the  inscriptions  which  you 
have  placed  in  your  Amaltheum,  especially  as  Thy- 
illus  has  left  me,  and  Archias  has  written  nothing 
of  me.  I  am  afraid  that  as  he  has  written  a  Greek 
poem  on  the  Luculli,  he  is  now  looking  toward 
Caecilian   plays. 

I  thanked  Antonius  for  you  and  delivered  the 
letter  to  Mallius.  I  have  before  this  written  ynw 
less  often,  because  I  had  no  one  suitable  to  entrust 
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letters  to,  nor  was  I  sufficiently  sure  where  to  send. 
I  have  praised  you  well. 

If  Cincius  refers  any  business  of  yours  to  me, 
I  will  undertake  it.  But  at  present  he  is  more  occu- 
pied in  his  own  affairs  in  which  I  am  helping  him. 
If  you  are  to  remain  in  one  place,  you  may  expect 
frequent  letters  from  me.  But  do  write  more  your- 
self. 

I  wish  you  would  write  me  about  your  Amal- 
theum,  haw  it  is  decorated  and  laid  out,  and  send 
me  whatever  poems  or  stories  you  have  about  Amal- 
theia.  I  should  like  to  do  something  of  the  sort 
at  Arpinum.  I  will  send  you  something  of  my 
writings.     Nothing  is  now  finished. 

CI.      (Att.  II.  16.) 

The  letter  in  which  you  write  about  the  lands  in 
Campania  was  given  to  me  May  first  just  after  I 
had  dined  and  was  going  to  sleep.  Do  you  ask? 
At  first  it  shocked  me  so  that  I  could  not  sleep, 
rather  because  of  my  thoughts  than  because  of  any 
annoyance.  But  as  I  thought  about  it,  this  occurred 
to  me.  First,  you  wrote  in  former  letters  that  you 
had  heard  from  a  friend  of  his  that  something  was 
going  to  be  done  of  which  no  one  would  disapprove. 
I  had  feared  some  sweeping  measure ;  but  now 
nothing  of  the  kind  seems  likely.  Then,  to  comfort 
myself,  it  seems  that  the  hope  of  the  distribution 
of  land  is  centered  on  the  region  of  Campania, 
which  cannot  accommodate  five  thousand  men  giv- 
ing them  ten  jugera  apiece;  the  rest  must  be  alien- 
ated from  them.  Besides,  if  there  is  anything  which 
can  inflame  the  minds  of  the  loj'alists  whom  I  see 
are  disturbed,  it  is  surely  this;  and  all  the  more 
with  the  port-dues  of  Italy  removed,  and  Campania 
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divided,   what  domestic  revenue  is  there  left  except 
the  five  per  cent,  on  manumissions?    And  this  seems  i 
to    me    will    amount    to    nothing   after    some    paltry 
speech  and  the  shouts  of  our  lackeys. 

I   do    not    understand    what   our   Guaeus   can    be 
thinking  of 

"  For  still  he  blows  on  no  slender  pipe, 

But  furious  blasts,  by  no  mouth-band  restrained," 
in  that  he  could  be  induced  to  this  measure.  For 
hitherta  he  juggles  with  these  words;  he  approves 
Caesar's  measures,  but  Caesar  should  promote  them :  \ 
he  liked  the  agrarian  law,  whether  or  not  it  could 
be  stopped  was  nothing  to  him ;  he  was  pleased 
to  have  some  settlement  about  the  Alexandrine 
King;  he  should  nat  inquire  whether  Bibulus  had. 
watched  the  sky  or  not ;  as  to  the  publicans,  he  \ 
wished  to  oblige  that  order;  he  could  not  have 
guessed  what  would  happen  if  Bibulus  had  come 
down  into  the  Fcrrum.  And  now,  Sampsiceramus, 
what  will  you  say?  That  you  have  established  a 
revenue  for  us  in  Mount  Antilibanus  and  taken  it 
from  Campania?  How.  will  you  sustain  this  claim? 
"  I  shall  hold  you  in  check,"  he  replies,  "  by  the 
army  of  Caesar."  But  on  my  word  you  will  not 
force  me  so  much  by  your  army  as  by  the  ingrati- 
tude of.  those  men  who  are  called  loyalists,  who 
have  never  made  me  any  return  either  by  word  or 
deed. 

But  if  I  were  to  rcruse  myself  against  that  side, 
I  should  find  some  way  of  resistance.  But  now  I 
have  determined  on  this,  that,  as  there  is  the  great- 
est discussion  between  your  friend  Dicaearchus  and 
my  friend  Theophrastus,  the  former  recommending 
above  everything  else  a  practical  life,  the  latter 
the  contemplative  life,  my  methad  of  life  seems  to 
be  in  accord  with  both  men.     For  I   think  I  have 
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satisfied  Dicaearchus;  at  present  I  consider  that 
school  which  not  only  permits  me  to  rest,  hut 
blames  me  that  I  have  not  always  done  so.  Scr  let 
me  bend  my  energies,  my  dear  Titus,  to  those 
splendid  pursuits,  and  return  whence  I  ought  never 
to  have  departed. 

You  mention  the  letter  of  my  brother  Quintus. 
To  me  also  he  shctwed  the  lion  in  front,  but  behind ! 
—  I  da  not  know  what  to  say,  for  in  his  first  lines 
he  so  deplores  his  remaining  as  to  move  the  heart 
of  anyone.  But  then  again  he  calms  dcAvn  enough 
to  ask  me  to  correct  and  edit  his  annals.  Yet,  as 
you  write,  I  wish  yoti  would  look  out  for  the  duty 
on  gcfods  moved  from  port  to  port.  He  says  by 
the  advice  of  his  council  he  has  referred  the  matter 
to  the  Senate.  He  had  surely  not  read  my  letter 
in  which  after  I  had  considered  and  investigated 
the  matter  I  answered  that  they  were  not  dutiable. 
I  wish  if  any  Greeks  come  to  Rome  from  Asia  on 
that  account  you  would  explain  tcf  them,  my  opinions 
on  that  subject.  If  I  can  retract  lest  the  good  cause 
be  lost  in  the  Senate,  I  will  satisfy  the  publicans, 
but  if  not, —  I  will  be  plain  with  you  —  in  this  mat- 
ter I  incline  to  Asia  and  all  merchants,  for  it 
affects  these  also  very  strongly.  This  I  feel  is  of 
great  importance  to  us.  But  you  will  see  to  it. 
Do  the  quaestors,  I  wonder,  still  hesitate  about  the 
cistoplwri?  For  if  there  is  nothing  else  when  we 
have  tried  everything,  I  will  not  refuse  even  the 
lowest  offer.  I  shall  see  you  in  Arpinum,  and  re- 
ceive you  with  rural  hospitality,  since  ycru  have 
despised  this  at  the  seaside. 
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CII.     (Att.  II.  18.) 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from  you 
from  which  I  perceived  with  what  suspense  and 
anxiety  you  desired  to  know  the  news.  We  are 
held  in  on  all  sides  and  are  no  longer  refusing  to 
become  slaves,  but  fear  death  and  exile,  which  are 
cff  far  less  importance.  Now  this  is  the  position, 
which  all  with  a  common  voice  groan  about,  and  is 
not  relieved  by  the  words  of  anj'one.  The  object, 
I  suspect,  of  the  men  in  power  is  to  leave  no  sur- 
plus tcr  anyone.  Young  Curio  is  the  only  one  who 
speaks  m  open  opposition.  He  is  loudly  cheered, 
and  is  greeted  with  deference  in  the  Forum  and 
many  other  signs  of  good  will  are  given  him  by 
the  loyalists.  But  they  follow  Fufius  with  shouts 
and  jeers  and  hisses.  Frcmi  these  things  not  hope 
but  sorrow  is  increased,  when  you  .see  the  freedom 
of  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  state, 
but  slavery  of  moral   force. 

And  that  ycru  may  not  cry  out  to  be  spared  de- 
tails, the  whole  thing  is  reduced  to  this,  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  citizens,  of  officials,  ever  becoming 
free  to  say  nothing.  Yet  with  all  this  restraint, 
conversation  in  society  and  at  banquets  is  freef 
than  it  was ;  indignation  is  becoming  more  potent 
than  fear,  but  only  with  an  accompaniment  of  uni- 
versal fear.  For  this  Campanian  law  includes  a 
public  oath  to  be  taken  by  candidates  that  they 
will  not  make  any  motion  by  which  land  can  be 
held  except  under  the  provisions  of  the  Julian 
laws.  The  cfthers  do  not  hesitate  to  take  the  oath. 
Latereusis  is  thought  to  have  acted  finely  in  declin- 
ing to  stand  for  the  tribunate,  to  avoid  the  oath. 
But  I  do  not  care  to  write  further  about  pontics. 
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I  do  not  satisfy  myself  and  canncrt  write  without 
the  greatest  sorrow.  I  hold  my  position  considering 
the  repression  quite  without  humility,  but  consid- 
ering my  past  achievements,  with  too  little  courage. 
I  am  invited  by  Csesar  in  very  generous  fashion 
to  accept  a  legation,  and  even  a  free  votive  legation 
is  offered.  But  this  latter  position  has  not  sufficient 
protection  considering  the  scruples  of  Pulchellus, 
and  takes  me  away  just  at  the  arrival  of  my  brother. 
The  former  is  more  secure  and  does  not  prevent 
my  being  here  when  I  please.  I  am  holding  to  the 
latter,  but  do  not  expect  to  use  it.  Yet  no  one 
knows  of  it.  I  have  no  desire  to  run  away,  but  am 
longing  to  fight.  There  is  great  good  will  shown 
toward  me.  But  I  say  nothing  surely,  and  you  will 
not  mention  this.  About  the  freedom  of  Statins 
and  some  other  matters  I  am  very  anxious,  but 
am  becoming  hardened.  I  could  wish  or  desire  your 
presence ;  then  I  should  lack  neither  advice  nor 
comfort.    But  A)c  ready  to  fly  here  if  I  call  for  you. 

CIIL     (Att.  n.  19.) 

I  am  anxious  about  many  things,  both  because 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  public  affairs  and  those 
perils  which  seem  imminent  and  there  are  hundreds 
of  them.  But  nothing  annoys  me  more  than  the 
freedom  of  Statins.  "  Nothing  for  my  authority, 
but  never  mind  the  authority ;  "  but  he  does  not  even 
care  for  a  quarrel  with  me.  I  do  not  know  what 
I  am  to  do  and  there  is  not  so  much  in  the  matter 
as  there  has  been  conversation  about  it.  As  for 
myself  I  cannot  be  angry  at  those  whom  I  love 
deeply;  I  am  only  grieved  and  remarkably  so.  But 
there  are  other  important  matters.  The  threats 
ot   Clodius   and    the    conflicts    which    lie   before   me 
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affect  me  somewhat.  For  I  think  I  can  encounter 
them  with  the  greatest  dignity  or  avoid  them  with 
no  embarrassment.  You  will  say  perhaps  "  enough 
of  dignity  as  of  the  oak;  if  ycfu  love  me,  look  out 
for  your  safety."  Wretched  that  I  am,  why  are 
you  not  with  me?  Nothing  would  escape  your  no- 
tice ;  perhaps  I  am  blind  and  am  too'  much  led  by 
my  ideals. 

I  assure  you  there  was  never  anything  so  dis- 
graceful, so  shameful,  so  offensive  to  all  classes, 
rarrics  and  ages  as  the  present  state  of  affairs,  even 
more  so  than  I  would  wish  but  not  mare  than  II 
expected.  Your  demagogues  have  taught  even  quiet' 
men  to  hiss.  Bibulus  is  praised  to  the  skies,  I  don't 
know  why,  but  he  is  praised  as  the  "  one  man  who 
by  delaying  restored  our  credit."  Pompey,  my  dear 
friend,  has  ruined  himself,  which  is  a  great  grief 
to  me ;  he  holds  no  one  by  affection ;  I  fear  they 
may  have  to  try  the  effect  of  fear.  Moreover  I 
neither  oppose  their  cause  because  of  my  friendship 
with  him,  nor  do  I  approve  it  lest  I  may  disapprove 
of  everything  1  have  ever  done. 

The  opinion  of  the  populace  has  been  shown  es- 
pecially in  the  theatre  and  in  shows ;  for  at  the 
gladiatorial  shows  both  master  and  supporters  were 
hissed  down ;  at  the  games  of  Apollo,  Diphilus 
the  actor  pertly  alluded  to  our  Pompey  and  said, 
"  By  our  misfortunes  you  are  great."  He  was  en- 
cored again  and  again.  When  he  said  this  line, 
"  The  time  will  come  when  yau  will  deeply  mourn, 
this  same  valor,"  the  whole  theatre  broke  out  in  a 
shout  and  so  with  all  the  rest.  For  the  verses  are 
of  a  sort  to  seem  written  at  this  exact  time  by  an 
enemy  erf  Pompey.  "  If  neither  laws  nor  customs 
compel  " —  and  everything  else  was  spoken  in  the 
midst  of  noise  and  tumult.     Caesar  came  in  at  the    ' 
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end  of  the  applause  and  Curio  the  younger  followed 
him;  the  latter  was  applauded  as  Pompey  used  to 
be  when  the  constitution  was  still  intact.  Caesar 
was  annoyed.  A  dispatch  was  said  to  fly  off  to 
Pompey  at  Capua.  They,  are  offended  with  the 
knights  who  rose  and  applauded  Curio  and  are 
hostile  to  all.  They  are  threatening  the  Roscian 
law  and  also  the  corn  law ;  there  is  great  disturb- 
ance. For  my  part  I  should  prefer  to  have  their 
undertakings  passed  over  in  silence,  but  I  fear  that 
may  not  be  allowed.  Men  are  angry  at  that  which 
it  seems  they  must  put  up  with  and  ncrw  there  is 
but  a  single  opinion  which  depends  rather  upon 
hatred  than  prudence. 
-~  Moreover  our  friend  Publius  is  threatening  me 
and  is  hostile  to  me.  A  matter  is  threatening  which 
ought  to  bring  ycru  to  me  in  haste.  I  think  I  have 
the  support  of  that  same  band  of  loyal  or  nearly 
loyal  men  who  supported  me  in  my  consulship. 
Pompey  professes  no  little  affecticm  for  me ;  he 
also  says  that  Clodius  will  not  utter  a  word  about 
me;  in  this  he  does  not  deceive  me  but  is  himself 
deceived.  I  have  been  invited  into  the  place  of 
Cesconius  who  has  died,  that  is  indeed  tcf  be  "called 
into  the  place  of  a  dead  man."  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  disgraceful  for  me  in  men's  eyes  nor 
anything  less  advantageous  to  that  "  safety "  of 
yours  for  these  men  are  disliked  by  the  legalists  and 
I  would  have  retained  my  unpopularity  with  the  dis- 
loyal and   would  have  taken  on  more. 

Caesar  writes  me  to  become  a  legate;  this  is  an 
honorable  way  of  avoiding  the  danger  but  I  do  not 
shrink  from  it.  What  is  there  then  I  prefer  to  fight. 
However,  I  am  not  decided.  Again  I  say  I  wish 
you  were  here  and  yet  if  necessity  arises  I  w  II 
summon  you.     What  else  is   there?     What?      Thi-; 
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is  my  opinion,  I  am  sure  that  all  is  lost.  Why  do 
we  quibble  so  long?  But  I  write  this  in  haste  and 
somewhat  timidly.  I  will  afterwards  write  you 
everything  if  I  find  a  faithful  messenger  to  whom 
to  intrust  the  letter  but  if  I  write  guardedly  you 
will  understand.  In  these  letters  I  shall  call  myself 
Sealius  and  you  Furius;  all  the  rest  will  be  in  rid- 
dles. Here  I  am  cultivating  Caecilius  and  paying 
great  attention  to  him.  I  hear  the  edicts  of  Bibulus 
have  been  sent  yotj ;  our  friend  Pompey  burns  with 
indignation   and   anger  because   of  them. 

CIV.     (Att.  II.  22.) 

How  I  wish  you  were  at  Rome !  You  would 
surely  have  remained  if  you  had  supposed  this  was 
going  to  happen.  For  we  could  then  easily  have 
restrained  Pulchellus,  or  at  least  been  able  to  know 
what  he  was  gcring  to  do.  Now  this  is  the  state  of 
aflFairs;  he  is  flitting  about  and  raging,  he  has  no 
fixed  plan,  he  threatens  many ;  he  seems  ready  to 
do  whatever  chance  throws  in  his  way.  While  he 
sees  how  unpopular  these  present  conditions  are, 
he  seems  likely  to  attack  those  who  brought  them 
about ;  but  while  he  remembers  their  wealth  and 
farces,  he  attacks  the  loyalists.  Besides,  he  threat- 
ens us  even  with  violence  and  a  trial.  Pompey  has 
discussed  the  matter  with  him,  and,  as  he  told  me 
himself — for  I  have  no  other  evidence — has  strongly 
remonstrated  in  saying  that  he  would  incur  the 
charge  of  utter  faithlessness  and  wrong-doing  if 
any  danger  came  to  me  at  the  hands  of  cnie  whom 
he  himself  had  furnished  with  arms  when  he  al- 
lowed him  to  be  enrolled  as  a  plebeian.  Both  he 
and  Appius  gave  their  word  about  me,  and  if  he 
did  not  keep  to  it,   Pompey  said  he  would  let  all 
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know  that  nothing  was  of  more  importance  in  his 
eyes  than  our  friendship.  After  speaking  these  words 
and  others  in  the  same  strain,  he  said  that  Clodius 
at  first  argued  at  great  length  against  it,  but  at  last 
gave  his  word  and  promised  he  would  do  nothing 
against  Pompey's  wish.  But  afterwards  he  did  not 
cease  to  utter  bitter  wards  about  me.  Even  if  he 
did  not  do  this,  I  should  not  trust  him,  and  should 
make  every  preparation  as  I   am  doing. 

Now  I  am  conducting  myself  so  that  my  popular 
favor  and  advantages  are  increased  every  day.  I 
am  not  concerned  with  politics  in  any  way.  I  am 
most  diligently  occupying  myself  in  my  law  busi- 
ness, which  I  feel  is  pleasing  not  only  to  those 
who  employ  my  services,  but  to  pe(7ple  generally. 
My  house  is  crowded.  I  am  met  by  crowds;  the 
memory  of  my  consulship  is  renewed,  and  there  is 
great  show  of  enthusiasm.  T  am  led  to  hope  that 
I  need  not  have  to  escape  the  trial  which  threatens. 
Now  I  need  your  counsels,  affection  and  fidelity. 
So  hasten  to  me.  Everything  will  be  easy,  if  1 
only  have  you.  Much  can  be  accomplished  through 
Varro,  which  can  be  on  firmer  footing  if  you  advo- 
cate it ;  much  can  be  drawn  from  Publius  himself, 
and  much  known  which  cannot  be  hidden  from  you, 
and  much  —  but  it  is  absurd  tcr  enumerate  the  items, 
when    I   need   you   for  everything. 

I  wish  only  to  impress  it  on  you  that  everything 
will  be  made  easy  if  I  see  you.  But  it  all  depends 
on  your  coming  before  he  enters  on.  his  office.  I 
think  if  you  are  here  while  Crassus  is  urging  Pom- 
pey,  as  you  can  learn  from  him  by  the  agency  of 
"Juno"  if  they  are  acting  in  good  faith,  we  can 
escape  annoyance,  or  surely  make  no  mistake.  You 
do  not  need  my  prayers  and  exhortations.  You 
know  what  are  the  demands  of  the  time,  and  the 
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circumstances,  and  what  my  wish  is.  I  cannot  write 
you  of  public  matters,  except  that  there  is  the 
greatest  indignation  felt  for  all  those  men  who 
hold  the  reins  of  power.  Yet  there  is  no  hope  of 
a  change.  But,  as  you  readily  know,  Pompey  is 
weary  and  disgusted  with  the  whole  affair.  I  can- 
not clearly  foresee  the  future,  but  there  will  surely 
be  an  outbreak  of  some  sort.  I  have  sent  you  back 
the  books  of  Alexander,  a  careless  man  and  a  poor 
poet,  and  yet  not  without  some  use.  I  have  been 
glad  to  receive  Numerius  Numestius  as  a  friend, 
and  I  find  him  a  sober,  and  wise  one,  worthy  of 
your  recommendation. 

^CV.     (Att.  II.  23.) 

I  think  you  have  never  before  read  a  letter  from 
me  unless  written  by  my  own  hand.  From  this 
you  can  gather  how  busy  I  am  ;  for  as  I  have  no 
leisure  time  and  must  walk  about  for  refreshing 
my  voice,  I  am  dictating  this  while  walking.  In 
the  first  place  I  want  you  to  know  this,  that  our 
Sampsiceramus  is  very  tired  of  his  position  and 
wishes  to  be  restored  to  that  place  which  he  has 
left  and  he  communicates  his  grief  to  me  and  some- 
times even  openly  seeks  a  remedy  which  I  do  not 
think  can  be  found.  In  the  second  place  all  the 
supporters  and  friends  of  thr.t  party  are  weakening, 
although  no  one  opposes  them.  There  was  never 
greater  unanimity  in  opinion  or  words.  Moreover, 
for  I  am  sure  you  wish  to  know  this,  I  am  not 
taking  any  part  in  politics  and  I  am  devoting  myself 
entirely  to  my  law  business  and  work ;  in  this 
as  can  easily  be  understood  I  very  frequently  refer 
to  those  things  which  I  have  a<:complished  and  am 
haunted  by  regret.     But  the  brother  of  our  "  Juno  " 
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is  uttering  all  kinds  of  threats  and  although  he 
denies  it  to  Sampsiceramus  he  parades  them  before 
other  people.  Wherefore  if  you  love  me  as  much 
as  you  surely  do,  if  you  are  asleep,  wake  up;  if 
you  are  standing,  begin  to  walk ;  if  you  are  walk- 
ing, run ;  if  you  are  running,  fly.  You  can  scarcely 
believe  how  much  I  depend  upon  your  advice  and 
forethought  and  most  of  all  upon  your  love  and 
fidelity.  The  importance  of  the  affair  perhaps  de- 
mands more  words,  but  the  union  of  our  minds  is 
contented  with  little.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
me  that  you  shall  be  at  Rome ;  surely  after  his 
election,  if  you  can  not  be  there  at  the  elections. 
Take  care  of  your  health. 

CVI.     (Att.  III.  12.) 

You  argue  earnestly  what  hope  there  is  especially 
through  the  Senate  and  yet  you  wish  that  a  clause 
of  the  bill  is  being  posted  by  which  the  subject  may 
not  be  mentioned  in  the  Senate.  Accordingly  not 
a  word  is  said.  Do  you  accuse  me  of  agitating 
myself  when  I  am  afflicted  as  no  one  ever  was  as 
you  yourself  know?  You  hold  out  hope  to  me  after 
the  elections.  What  is  that  hope  of  yours  when 
the  same  man  is  tribune  of  the  people  and  the 
consul  elect  is  hostile?  Moreover  you  have  struck 
me  a  blow  in  telling  me  that  my  speech  has  gotten 
abroad.  If  you  can.  heal  that  wound,  as  you  ex- 
press it.  I  did  indeed  write  it  once,  being  angry 
at  what  he  had  previously  written,  but  I  had  so 
suppressed  it  that  I  thought  it  would  never  get 
out.  How  it  has  escaped  I  do  not  know,  but  since 
it  never  happened  that  I  had  any  altercation  with 
him,  and  since  it  iseems  tcf  have  been  written  more 
carelessly  than  the  others,  I  think  it  can  be  proved 
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not  to  be  mine.  I  wish  you  would  look  out  for  this 
if  you  think  the  matter  can  be  remedied ;  but  if 
I  am  evidently  ruined,  I  do  not  care  very  much 
about  it.  I  am  lying  idle  ncrw  in  the  same  place 
without  any  conversation,  without  any  thought. 
Although  as  you  say  I  have  hinted  to  you  that  you 
should  come  to  me,  yet  I  realize  that  yo'u  are  aiding 
me  there,  and  here  you  can  not  help  me  even  by 
a  word.  I  cannot  write  more  nor  have  I  anything 
to  write.  I  am  waiting  for  a  letter  from  you.  Thes- 
salonica,    July    17. 

CVII.     (Att.  III.  22.) 

Althotigh  my  brothers  Quintus  and  Piso  have 
carefully  written  me  what  has  happened,  yet  I 
could  wish  your  occupation  had  not  hindered  you 
from  writing  fully  to  me  as  is  your  wont  what  was 
happening  and  what  you  thought  of  it.  Till  now 
Plancius  keeps  me  here  by  his  kindness  althcrugh  I 
have  often  tried  to  go  into  Epirus.  The  hope  has 
taken  hold  of  this  man,  which  is  not  the  same  as 
my  own  hope,  that  we  can  depart  together;  he 
thinks  this  will  be  a  great  honor  to  himself.  But 
now  as  soldiers  are  said  to  be  approaching,  we  shall 
have  to  leave  him ;  when  we  do  this  I  shall  imme- 
diately send  to  you  that  you  may  know  where  I 
am.  Lentulus  by  his  kindness  toward  me,  which 
he  shows  by  deed  and  by  promises  and  writing, 
shows  me  some  hope  of  the  goo'd  will  of  Pompey; 
for  you  have  often  written  me  that  the  latter  is 
wholly  in  his  power.  Concerning  Metellus  my 
brother  has  written  me  how  much  he  hoped  had 
been  accomplished  by  you.  Dear  Pomponius,  exert 
every  effort  that  I  may  live  with  you  and  my  dear 
ones  and  write  me  everything.     I  am  overwhelmed 
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with  grief  by  longing  for  all  of  my  ovvn  who  have 
always  been  dearer  to  me  than  myself.  Take  care 
of  your  health. 

Because  I  should  not  hear  for  a  long  time  if  I 
went  into  Epirus  by  the  way  of  Thessaly  and 
because  I  have  friends  at  Dyrrachium  I  have  come 
to  them  after  writing  the  above  at  Thessalonica. 
When  I  shall  leave  here  in  your  direction  I  will 
let  you  know  and  I  wish  you  would  write  me  every- 
thing PS  carefully  as  passible.  I  am  now  either 
expecting  what   I   wish   or   I   must  abandon  hope. 

Dyrrachium,    November   25. 

CVIII.      (Att.    III.    23.) 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  November  I  received 
three  letters  from  you,  one  dated  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber, in  which  you  exhort  me  to  await  the  month  of 
January  with  courage,  and  write  at  length  on  those 
things  which  you  think  will  lead  me  to  hope  as  to 
the  zeal  of  Lentolus,  the  good  will  of  Metellus  and 
the  whole  policy  of  Pompey.  In  your  other  letter 
contrary  to  your  custom  you  do  not  write  the  date 
but  indicate  the  time  of  writing  sufficiently  well ; 
for  you  write  that  you  are  sending  off  the  letter 
on  the  day  when  the  law  was  published  by  the 
eight  tribunes,  that  is  the  29th  of  October,  and  you 
write  what  good  you  think  the  publication  has  done. 
In  regard  to  this,  if  safety  is  to  be  despaired  of  to- 
gether with  the  law  I  wish  because' of  your  affec- 
tion for  me  that  you  would  think  these  vain  efforts  . 
of  mine  are  pitiable  rather  than  foolish ;  but  if 
there  is  any  hope,  try  to  bring  it  about  that  I  am 
supported  by  these  new  magistrates  with  greater 
attention. 

For  the  bill  of  the  old  tribunes  had  three  head- 
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iiigs,  one  abttiit  my  return,  which  was  written  care- 
lessly, for  nothing  was  restored  to  me  except  my 
citizenship  and  rank,  whicli  under  the  circumstances 
is  enough  for  me,  but  it  does  not  escape  your  notice 
what  provisions  ought  to  be  made  and  in  what 
manner.  The  second  heading  is  the  usual  one  about 
indemnity  if  anything  is  done  in  virtue  of  this  law 
contrary  ta  other  laws.  But  see,  my  Pomponius, 
what  is  the  purpose  of  the  third  heading  and  by 
whom  it  was  introduced  for  you  know  that  Clodius 
provided  that  it  should  not  be  possible  for  his  law 
to  be  weakened  either  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  peo- 
ple. But  you  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
which  are  repealed  have  never  been  observed ;  for 
if  that  were  so,  almost  no  law  could  be  repealed 
for  there  is  no  law  which  does  not  hedge  itself  in 
by  making  its  repeal  difficult.  But  when  a  law  is 
repealed,  scf  also  is  the  clause  repealed  which  was 
meant   to  prevent  its  repeal. 

Now  although  this  is  in  truth  the  case,  since  it 
has  been  always  considered  and  observed  our  eight 
tribunes  introduced  this,  "  If  any  provision  is  con- 
tained in  this  bill  which  in  view  of  laws  or  resolu- 
tions (that  is  by  the  law  erf  Clodius)  it  is  not  al- 
lowed without  punishment  to  publish  repeal,  amend 
or  supersede,  or  what  would  render  the  one  who 
has  so  published  or  amended  liable  to  penalty  or 
fine,  such  provisicm  is  not  enacted  by  this  law. 

And  this  does  not  touch  the  tribunes  themselves 
for  they  were  not  held  by  a  law  of  their  own 
college.  So  there  is  greater  suspicion  of  evil  inten- 
tion since  they  added  a  clause  which  did  not  con- 
cern them,  but  which  was  against  my  interests  so 
that  the  new  tribunes  if  they  were  somewhat  timid 
would  think  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  employ 
this  clause.     And  Clodius  realized  this,  for  he  said 
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in  the  public  assembly  of  November  3rd  that  by 
this  clause  -the  power  of  the  tribunes  was  limited, 
and  yet  it  cannot  escape  your  notice  that  in  no  law 
is  there  a  clause  of  this  sort,  but  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, every  one  would  employ  it  in  repealing  the 
law.  I  wish  you  would  find  out  how  this  escaped 
Ninnius  and  ihe  others  and  who  introduced  it  and 
why  the  eight  tribunes  did  not  hesitate  to  bring 
my  case  before  the  Senate  —  surely  because  they 
did  not  think  that  clause  was  binding  —  and  yet 
were  so  cautious  in  the  repeal  that  they  feared, 
although  not  perscmally  liable,  what  not  even  those 
who  are  bound  by  law  have  to  consider.  Surely 
I  would  be  unwilling  that  the  new  tribunes  should 
proposv;  this  law,  but  let  them  carry  some  measure. 
I  shall  be  contented  with  a  single  clause  which 
recalls  me  if  only  the  affair  is  settled.  Now  for 
some  time  I  have  been  ashamed  for  writing  so 
much  ;  for  I  fear  that  my  hope  may  be  gone  when 
you  read  this,  so  that  all  this  carefulness  of  mine 
may  seem  pitiable  to  you  and  ridiculous  to'  others. 
But  if  there  is  any  ground  for  hope,  look  over  the 
law  which  Visellius  drafted  for  T.  Fadius.  It 
pleases  me  very  much,  for  the  one  of  Sustius  which 
ycru  write  you  approve  of  does  not  please  me. 

The  third  letter  is  dated  the  3rd  of  November, 
in  which  j'ou  write  with  wisdom  and  care  of  the 
circumstances  which  seem  to  cause  a  postponement 
of  my  affair  about  Crassius,  Pompey  and  the  rest, 
wherefore  I  beg  you  that  if  there  is  any  hope  that 
the  matter  can  be  settled  by  the  zeal  of  the  loyalists 
by  influence  or  great  numbers,  do  all  that  you  can 
to  rush  through  the  difficulties,  and  throw  yourself 
wholly  into  the  matter  and  urge  on  the  others. 
But  if  as  I  perctive  from  your  conjectures  as  well 
as  my  own  there  is  no  hope  left,  1  beg  and  beseech 
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you  to  clicrisli  my  brotlier  QiiiiUus  whom  I  have 
ruined  utterly,  and  not  allow  him  to  do  anything 
to  himself  which  would  injure  the  son  of  your  sis- 
ter, so  protect  as  far  as  you  can  my  own  Cicero 
to  whom,  poor  boy,  I  leave  nothing  but  prejudice 
and  a  stain  upon  my  name,  and  sustain  with  your 
kindness  Terentia,  that  most  afflicted  of  all  women. 
I  shall  start  for  Epirus  as  soon  as  I  hear  news  of 
the  first  days  of  the  tribunate.  Please  write  me  in 
your  next  letter  what  kind  of  a  beginning  has  been 
made. 

Nov.  29th. 

CIX.     (Fam.   I.  1.) 

In  all  the  attention  and  loyalty  I  bestow  on  you 
I  satisfy  others,  but  never  myself;  so  great  have 
been  your  services  to  me  that,  as  yOu  did  not  rest 
until  my  affairs  were  settled,  I  regard  my  life  a 
burden  because  I  do  not  accomplish  the  same  in 
your  case.  These  are  the  present  circumstances: 
Hammonius,  the  King's  legate,  openly  opposed  us 
by  bribery.  The  business  is  being  carried  out  by 
the  same  mcmey-lenders  as  it  was  when  you  were 
here.  Those  few  who  wish  it  done  for  the  King's 
sake,  all  wish  the  matter  put  in  Pompey's  hands. 
The  Senate  approved  the  charge  of  sacrilege  not 
because  of  any  scruples,  but  from  iil-will  and  indig- 
nation at  the  King's  bribery. 

I  have  never  ceased  to  exhort  and  beg  Pompey, 
even  to  accuse  and  warn  him  in  open  terms  to 
avoid  such  a  disgrace.  But  he  leaves  no  room  for 
my  prayers  or  warnings.  For  both  in  daily  con- 
versation and  openly  in  the  Senate  he  has  so  sup- 
ported your  cause,  that  no  one  could  surpass  him 
in  eloquence,  dignity,  zeal  or  energy,  when  he  gives 
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evidence  of  your  services  to  himself  and  his  affec- 
tion for  you.  You  know  Marcellinus  is  angry  at 
you ;  in  everything  except  this  matter  of  the  King, 
he  shows  that  he  will  be  your  advocate.  I  take 
what  he  gives ;  he  cannot  be  induced  not  to  bring 
up  the  religious  difficulty  which  he  has  already 
brought  up. 

The  matter  stands  thus  up  to  the  Ides  —  for  I  am 
writing  on  the  Ides :  Hortensius,  Lucullus  and  I 
voted  to  yield  to  the  religious  point  in  regard  to 
the  army,  for  otherwise  the  affair  cannot  be  put 
through,  but  from  the  decree  of  the  Senate  which 
was  passed  on  your  motion,  we  voted  that  you 
should  restore  the  King  so  far  as  you  can  do  so 
without  injury  to  the  state,  so  that  the  religious 
point  may  do  away  with  an  army,  but  the  Senate 
may  keep  you  m  authority.  Crassus  votes  for  three 
legates,  not  excluding  Pompey  and  Afranius,  who 
agrees  with  Volcatius.  This  increases  the  suspicion 
of  the  wishes  of  Pompey,  for  it  was  ncrticed  that 
Pompey's  intimates  agreed  with  Volcatius.  There 
is  great  difficulty;  the  affair  is  losing  ground.  The 
open  coalition  and  energy  of  Libo  and  Hypsaeus 
and  of  all  Pompey's  friends  have  brought  on  the 
opinion  that  Pompey  wishes  it.  Those  who  do  not 
wish  it  for  him,  are  not  friendly  to  you  because  you 
have  helped  him. 

I  have  less  authority  in  the  case  because  I  am 
under  obligation  to  you.  Moreover  all  my  influence 
is  reduced  to  nothing  by  the  general  opinion  that 
they  are  gratifying  him.  I  am  in  the  same  position 
as  long  before  your  departure ;  for  the  troubles 
were  then  secretly  excited  by  the  King  himself 
and  by  the  friends  and  intimates  of  Pompey,  and 
are  now  openly  irritated  by  the  consulars  and 
brought  to  the  highest  pitch.     All  here  shall  realize 
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my  devotion  and  loyalty  to  yon,  even  in  your  ab- 
sence. If  there  were  any  fidelity  in  those  who 
ought   to  show   it,   we    wcriild   have  no  trouble. 

ex.     (Att.  IV.  46.) 

You  will  please  me  very  much  if  you  will  come 
to  me.  You  will  find  that  Tyrannio  has  made  a 
wonderful  arrangement  of  my  books,  the  remains 
of  which  are  much  better  than  I  had  supposed.  I 
wish  you  would  send  me  say  two  of  your  library 
assistants  who  could  help  Tyrannio  to  paste  the 
books  and  in  other  ways.  Tell  them  to  bring  parch- 
ment from  which  to  make  the  indexes  which  you 
Greeks  as  I  believe  call  "  sillybi."  Only  do  this  if 
convenient  to  yourselves.  But  do  come  yourself 
at  any  rate  if  you  can  stick  it  out  in  this  place  and 
bring  Pilia  with  you;  for  this  is  right  and  Tullia 
wishes  to  see  her.  Upon  my  word,  you  have  bought  a 
splendid  band ;  I  hear  that  your  gladiators  fight 
admirably.  If  you  had  wished  to  let  them  out,  you 
wcruld  have  cleared  your  expenses  by  these  two 
shows.  But  of  this  later.  Be  sure  to  come  and  look 
out  for  the  librarians  if  you  love  me. 


CXI.     (Att.  IV.  5.) 


V 


Do  you  mean  it  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  would  prefer 
to  have  what  I  write  read  and  approved  by  anyone 
before  you  ?  "  Why,  then,  did  I  send  it  to  anyone 
before  you?"  I  was  urged  by  the  man  to  whom 
I  sent  it  and  I  had  but  one  copy.  Why,  besides  — 
for  I  am  nibbling  at  what  I  must  swallow  —  my 
recantation  did  seem  to  me  somewhat  discreditable. 
But  say  farewell  to  upright,  true  and  honest  policy; 
it  is  scarcely  credible  what  faithlessness  there  is  in 
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the  leaders,  as  they  wish  to  be  and  wcruld  be  if  the 
had  any  honor  in  them.  I  felt  it,  realized  it,  being 
led  on,  abandoned  and  cast  aside  by  them ;  yet  I 
intended  to  cling  to  their  political  principles.  They 
were  the  same  that  they  had  been.  Finally  now  by 
your  advice,  I  see  clearly. 

You  will  say  you  advised  only  my  action,  not  ^ 
my  writing.  But  I  wished  to  impose  on  myself  the  ^ 
bonds  of  this  new  union,  that  I  might  not  slip  back 
to  those  who  even  when  they  crught  to  pity  me 
do  not  cease  to  be  jealous  of  me.  And  yet  I  was 
modest  in  theme,  as  I  wrote.  I  shall  be  more 
diffuse  if  he  is  glad  to  receive  it  and  those  show 
their  displeasure  whcr  were  angry  that  I  owned  the 
villa  which  had  belonged  to  Catulus,  and  do  not 
remember  that  I  bought  it  from  Vettius.  They 
say  I  ought  not  to  have  built  a  house,  but  ought 
to  have  sold.  But  what  is  this  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  delighted  that  I  spoke  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  Pompey  when  I  uttered  sentiments  which 
met  with  your  approval?  Here  is  the  end.  But  as 
those  who  have  no  power  are  unwilling  to  support 
me,  let  us  try  to  win  the  affection  of  those  who 
have  pcrwer. 

You  will  say,  "  I  could  have  wished  it  long  ago." 
I  know  you  wished  it  and  I  have  made  a  regular 
ass  of  myself.  But  now  it  is  time  to  love  myself, 
since  I  cannot  gain  it  from  others  in  any  way.  I 
am  much  pleased  that  you  get  to  my  house  so  often. 
Crassipes  takes  all  my  travelling  money.  Tullia  will 
go  straight  to  your  villa.  That  seems  most  con- 
venient. Surely  the  next  day;  for  why  should  it 
trouble  you?  But  we  shall  see  Your  men  have 
put  my  library  in  order  by  making  up  the  baoks  and 
putting  on  the  titles.     Please  thank  them. 
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I  had  scarcely  come  from  Arpinum  when  a  letter 
was  brought   me   from  you  and   by  the    same   mes- 
senger  I   received  a  letter   from  Avianus  in   which 
there  was  this  most  liberal  offer  that  he  would  set 
down  the  date   of  the  sale  any   day  I   wished  ;   put 
yourself,  I  beg  of  ycru,  in  my  place;  is  it  consistent 
with  your  modesty  or  mine  first  to  ask  for  credit  and 
then  to  ask  for  more  than  a  year?     Rut,   my  dear 
Gallus.    everything    would    be    easy    if    ytfu    bought 
these   things    which   I   wished   and   for    such    a    sum 
as  I   was  willing  to  pay;  yet  those  things  you  write 
you  have  bought  will  not  only  be  ratified  by  me  but 
will  gratify  me  as  well ;    for  I  see  clearly  that  you 
acted  not  only  with  interest  but  affection,  purchasing 
the   things    which   you    thought    worthy   of   me   and 
which   pleased  ycru,  a   man  as   I  always  believed   of 
most  fastidious  judgment.    But  I  hope  Damasippus 
remains  by  his  bargain ;   for  I   really   want  none  of 
your  purchases.    And  j'ou  must  have  been  absolutely 
ignorant   of   my    habits   of   life   in   paying   as    much 
for  your   four  or  five  statues  as   I   wouldn't  think 
all  the  statues  in  the  world  would  be  worth.     You 
compare   your   Bacchantes    with   the   muses   of   Me- 
tellus.      But    where's    the    likeness?      In    the    first 
place  I  never  would  have  believed  the  muses  worth 
so  much  and  I  would  have  said  this  with  the  appro- 
bation   of    the    muses    themselves,    yet    they    would 
have    suited    my    library    and    my    litepary    pursuits 
but    Bacchante!    where   have    I   a   place   for   them? 
"  but   they  are  pretty,"   I  know  this  very  well   and 
I  have  often   seen   them.     I  would  have  given  the 
order   for   statues  known   to   me   by   name   if  I   had 
desired  them,  for  I  usually  buy  statues  as  may  adorn 
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a  place  in  my  palaestra  after  the  fashion  of  a  gym- 
nasium. And  what  am  I  to  do  with  a  statue  of 
Mars,  I  who  am  the  author  erf  peace?  I  am  only 
glad  there  is  no  statue  of  Saturn,  for  these  two 
statues  would  have  put  me  in  debt.  I  wish  there 
had  been  a  Mercury  for  then  I  think  I  could  get 
on  better  with  Arianius.  You  say  you  intended  the 
table  stand  for  yourself,  if  you  like  it;  you  may 
have  it,  but  if  you  have  changed  your  mind  I  will 
of  course  take  it.  Indeed,  for  the  money  you  have 
spent  I  would  much  rather  have  bought  a  lodging 
at  Tanacina  so  as  not  always  to  be  dependent  on  a 
host.  I  see  it  is  all  the  fault  of  my  freed  man  to 
whom  I  had  given  certain  commissions  to  and  also 
of  Junius,  a  friend  of  Avianius,  whom  I  think  ycm 
know.  I  have  some  new  rooms  started  on  the  col- 
onnade in  Tuscalum ;  I  wish  to  decorate  this  with 
pictures,  for  if  I  da  enjoy  anything  of  this  sort  it 
is  painting;  however,  if  I  must  keep  your  purchases 
I  wish  you  would  tell  me  where  they  are,  when  they 
are  to  be  brought,  and  by  what  sort  of  conveyance ; 
for  if  Damasippus  does  not  remain  by  his  bargain 
I  will  find  some  pseudo-Damasippus  even  at  a  loss. 
You  write  me  about  the  house ;  as  I  was  starting 
away  I  entrusted  the  matter  to  my  daughter  Tullia ; 
for  at  that  very  moment  I  received  your  letter  1 
had  discussed  the  matter  also  with  your  friend 
Nicius  because  as  you  know  he  is  quite  intimate 
with  Cassius.  On  my  return  before  I  received  your 
last  letter  I  asked  Tullia  what  she  had  done;  she 
said  she  had -approached  Leicinia  (but  I  think  Cas- 
sius is  not  on  very  good  terms  with  his  sister) 
and  she  said  she  did  not  dare  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband  —  for  Dexius  had  gone  to  Spain  —  to 
change  houses  without  his  knowing  it.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me  that  ycfu   value  association   with 
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mo  and  my  method  of  life  so  highly,  in  the  fust 
place  to  take  that  house  so  as  to  be  able  to  live 
not  only  near  me  but  actually  with  me  and  in  the 
second  place,  tor  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  come.  But 
upon  my  life,  I  do  not  agree  that  you  are  any  more 
anxious  for  this  than  I ;  therefore  I  will  try  every- 
thing, for  I  see  how  much  it  is  for  my  advantage  and 
to  that  of  us  both.  If  I  succeed  in  doing  anything 
I  will  let  you  know.  Be  sure  to  answer  everything 
and  let  me  know,  if  you  will,  when  I  am  to  expect 
you. 

CXIII.     (Q.   Fr.   II.   9.) 

Your  ncrte  has  elicited  this  letter  by  its  reproaches. 
For  the  occurrence  itself  and  the  time  when  you 
went  away  left  me  absolutely  no  subject  for  writing. 
But  just  as  we  do  not  fail  to  make  conversation 
when  we  are  together,  set  our  letters  ought  to  be 
familiar  and  chatty.  The  liberty  of  Tenedos  has 
been  chopped  off  with  a  Tenedian  axe,  since  no 
one  stood  for  them  but  myself,  Babulus,  Calidius 
and  Favonius.  The  Magnesians  of  Sipylus  have 
spoken  in  hightest  terms  ai  you,  as  they  say  you 
alone  opposed  the  motion  of  L.  Sestius  Pansa.  In 
future,  if  there  is  anything  you  ought  to  know,  or 
even  if  there  is  not,  I  shall  write  ycru  something 
every  day.  I  shall  not  fail  you  or  Pomponius  on 
February  12.  The  poems  of  Lucretius  are  as  you 
write  about  them, —  they  are  full  of  flashes  of 
genius,  and  yet  with  great  artistic  excellence.     But 

when  ycru   come 1    shall    believe  you  a  hero  if 

you  read  the  Empedocles  of  Sallust,  and  not  human. 
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CXIV.     Att.    IV.    15.) 

I  am  very  glad  about  Eutychides  who  will  be 
called  Titus  Caecilius  using  your  old  praenomen 
and  your  new  nomcn  just  as  Dionysious  is  called 
Marcus  Pcrmponius,  which  is  a  combination  of  your 
name  and  mine.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  Euty- 
chides because  of  your  kindness  toward  me  realized 
that  his  sympathy  for  me  and  my  trouble  was 
neither   unnoticed   by   me   nor   afterwards   forgotten. 

I  think  you  have  had  to  start  for  Asia,  for  ycni 
never  would  have  willingly  left  your  friends  and 
pursuits  which  you  love  so  much  and  are  so  dear  to 
you  without  a  very  urgent  cause ;  but  the  speed 
of  your  return  will  show  your  love  and  kindness 
for  your  friends.  I  am  afraid  that  the  rhetorician 
may  detain  you  by  his  charms  and  also  that  very 
learned  man  as  they  call  him,  Pitranius,  who  has 
devoted  himself  now  to  Greek  literature,  but  if 
you  have  the  feelings  of  a  man  come  back  at  the 
time  you  promise;  you  may  live  at  Rome  with 
these  when  they  arrive  safely.  You  say  you  desire 
a  letter  from  me.  I  have  written  and  on  many  sub- 
jects, everything  written  out  like  a  journal  but  as 
I  suppose  since'  you  seem  not  to  have  staid  long  in 
Epirus  they  have  not  been  delivered  ia  you.  My 
letters  to  you  are  of  such  a  character  that  I  must 
not  give  them  to  any  one  unless  I  am  sure  he  will 
deliver  them  to  you. 

Now  about  aflfairs  at  Rome ;  on  the  fcrurth  of  July 
Sufenas  and  Cato  were  acquitted,  Procilius  was 
condemned.  From  this  it  is  known  that  our  Areo- 
pagites  do  not  care  a  straw  far  bribery,  elections 
and  interregnum  treason  or  public  affairs  generally. 
We  ought  to  be  unwilling  that  a  father  should   be 
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killed  in  his  own  house  and  yet  there  is  no  decided 
preference,  for  twenty-two  votes  acquitted  him  and 
twenty-nine  condemned.  Publius  in  a  very  learned 
speech  for  the  prosecution  had  influenced  the  minds 
of  the  jurors.  Hortulus  was  in  the  case  as  he  usu- 
ally is.  I  said  nothing.  For  my  little  girl  who  is 
now  ill  feared  that  I  should  offend  the  mind  of 
Publius. 

After  these  things  were  done,  the  pecrple  of  Reate 
led  me  to  their  temple  to  plead  their  cause  against 
the  people  of  Interarnna  before  the  consul  and  ten 
legates  because  the  Veline  Lake  drained  by  Manius 
Curius  by  cutting  away  the  mountain  flowed  into 
the  Nar,  by  which  the  famous  Rosia  has  been 
drained,  although  still  moist.  I  staid  with  Axius 
who  also  took  me  to  the  Seven  Waters.  I  returned 
to  Rome  on  the  9th  of  July  for  sake  of  Fontems. 
I  came  into  the  theatre,  at  first  greeted  with  loud 
and  general  applause  —  but  never  mind  that,  I  was 
foolish  to  write  it ;  then  I  turned  my  attention  to 
Antiphcm ;  he  had  been  freed  before  he  was  pro- 
duced upon  the  stage.  Not  to  keep  you  any  longer 
in  suspense  he  bore  away  the  palm.     But  there  was 

nothing  ever  so  dwarfish,  so  voiceless,  so  but 

keep  this  to  yourself.  In  the  Andromache  he  was 
a  little  taller  than  Astyanax  but  in  the  crthers  he 
had  no  one  of  his  own  height.  Now  you  ask  about 
Arbuscula.  She  was  very  successful.  The  games 
were    splendid   and   much   liked. 

The  hunt  was  put  off  to  another  time.  Now  fol- 
low me  to  the  Campus.  Bribery  is  raging,  "and 
I  will  give  you  a  sign."  The  rate  of  interest  from 
being  four  per  cent,  on  July  15  is  now  double.  You 
will  say,  "  But  I  do  not  mind  that."  What  a  man ! 
What  a  citizen !  All  the  influence  of  Csesar  sup- 
ports Memmius.    The  consuls  have  joined  Domitius 
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to  him  on  conditions  which  I  do  not  dare  put  into 
writing.  Pompey  rages,  complains  and  supports 
Scaurus ;  no  one  knows  whether  he  does  it  only 
apparently  or  in  reality.  No  one  is  in  the  lead. 
Money  makes  all  alike.  Messalla  has  no  power, 
not  that  he  is  wanting  in  courage  or  friends,  but  the 
coalition  of  the  consuls  and  Pompey  stand  in  his 
way.  I  think  there  will  be  a  postponement  of  the 
elections.  The  tribunicial  candidates  have  taken 
oath  to  canvass  according  to  the  plan  of  Cato.  They 
have  deposited  with  him  500  sestertia  apiece,  that 
he  whom  Cato  may  condemn  may  forfeit  his  share, 
and  give  it  to  his  competitors.  I  am  writing  this 
the  day  before  the  elections  are  supposed  to  take 
place.  But  on  July  28,  if  the  elections  have  come 
off  and  the  messenger  has  not  gone,  I  will  write 
you  all  about  them.  If  they  take  place  without 
bribery,  Cato  alone  can  do  more  than  all  the  laws 
and  jurors  together. 

I  am  defending  Messius  who  has  been  recalled 
from  his  legion ;  for  Appius  had  made  him  legate 
to  Caesar.  Servilius  summoned  him  by  an  edict. 
He  has  the  tribes  Pomptina,  Velina  and  Maecia. 
It  is  a  close  conflict ;  yet  it  is  going  well  enough. 
Then  I  am  getting  ready  for  Drusus,  then  for 
Scaurus.  High-sounding  titles  are  being  sought  for 
my  speeches.  Perhaps  even  the  consuls-elect  will 
consult  me,  and  if  Scaurus  is  not  among  them,  it 
will  go  hard  with  him. in  this  trial. 

From  a  letter  of  my  brother  Quintus,  I  suspect 
he  is  already  in  Britain.  I  await  with  anxiety  to 
hear  what  he  is  doing.  One  thing  at  least  we  have 
gained,  that  we  can  judge  by  many  strong  proofs 
that  we  are  greatly  liked  and  enjoyed  by  Caesar. 
Please  greet  Dionysius  from  me  and  ask  and  exhort 
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liiin    t(V   cdiiic   as    snon    as   lio   can   to    instruct   both 
my   son  Cicero  and   myself. 


CXV.      (Fam.    VII.    16.) 

In  the  Trojan  Horse  just  at  the  end  you  know 
there  is  this :  "  To'o  late,  people  are  wise."  Rut 
you,  my  good  fellow,  were  wise  in  time.  Your  first 
utterances  were  mad  enough  and  then  because  you 
showed  yourself  not  at  all  interested  in  Britain,  I 
certainly  do  not  blame  you.  But  now  you  seem  to 
I)c  in  winter  quarters  short  of  clothing  and  so  you 
don't  dare  to  mpve  out.  "  Everywhere  one  ought 
to  be  wise;  it's  the  keenest  weapon."  If  I  went  out 
to  dinner  an}.'where  I  would  not  have  failed  your 
friend  Guaeus  Ocjavius.  And  yet  I  have  always 
said  to  him  when  he  invited  me,  "  I  beg  of  you, 
who  are  you?"  But  upon  my  word,  joking  aside, 
he  is  a  fine  fellow ;  I  wish  you  had  taken  him  away 
with  you.  Be  sure  to  let  mc  know  what  you  are 
doing  and  whether  you  are  likely  to  come  back  to 
Italy  this  winter.  Balbus  has  '.old  me  you  would  be 
rich.  Whether  he  has  said  this  in  simple  Roman 
fashion  that  you  will  be  well  supplied  with  money 
or  as  the  stoics  say  that  all  are  rich  that  can  enjoy 
the  sky  and  the  earth  I  will  see  later.  Th'''e  who 
come  from  where  you  are  find  fault  with  your  pride 
because  they  say  you  will  rot  answer  those  who 
question  you.  And  yet  you  have  a  reason  for  re- 
joicing; fcrr  it  seems  that  no  one  at  Samarobriva 
is  a  better  lawyer  than  you. 

CXVI.     (Fam.   VII.  15.) 

How  capricious  are  those  who  love  may  be  seen 
from  this;    I  used  to  be  d'sturbed  th'it  you  are  nn- 
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willing  to  be  where  you  are;  but  now  it  troubles 
me  that  you  write  you  are  glad  to  be  there.  1 
did  not  like  it  that  you  were  not  pleased  w.th  my 
recommendation  and  now  I  am  troubled  that  you 
are  pleased  with  anj-thing  when  I  am  not  with  you, 
and  yet  I  prefer  to  miss  you,  than  that  you  should 
ncrt  have  what  I  wish  for  you.  I  can  not  tell  you 
how  pleased  I  am  that  you  have  become  acquainted 
with  Caius  Matius,  a  most  charming  and  refined 
gentleman.  I  hope  you  will  see  to  it  that  he  has 
the  highest  opinion  of  you.  Believe  me  you  can 
bring  nothing  back  from  yOur  province  which  would 
please  me  more  than  this.    Take  care  of  your  health. 

CXVIL     (Fam.  VIIL     1.) 

As  I  promised  you  on  your  departure  to  write 
you  in  fullest  detail  about  the  affairs  ;n  the  city,  I 
have  taken  pains  to  find  a  man  who  will  describe 
sa  carefully  that  I  fear  you  may  think  his  zeal  too 
painstaking.  Yet  I  know  how  eager  you  are  to 
hear,  and  how  pleasing  it  is  to  all  travelers  to  be 
told  of  even  the  least  important  matters  which  are 
going  on  at  home.  But  I  beg  you  in  this  matter 
not  to  charge  me  of  presumption,  because  I  have 
given  the  task  to  some  one  else.  Not  but  what  it 
would  be  most  pleasing  for  me,  busy  as  I  am,  and 
especially  lazy  in  letter-writing,  as  you  know,  to 
recall  you  constantly  in  my  mind,  but  the  size  ot 
the  volume  which  I  am  sending  you  easily  furnishes 
my  excuse  I  believe.  It  would  have  taken  consid- 
erable time  merely  to  write  out  all  the  details,  to 
say  nothing  of  observing  them ;  for  there  are  all 
the  decrees  of  the  Senate,  gossip  and  reports.  If 
this  specimen  docs  not  please  you.  let  me  know,  that 
I  may  not  spend  my  money  only  for  your  annoy- 
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ancc.  If  anj'thing  of  importance  occurs  in  the  state 
which  the  clerks  cannot  easily  get  hold  of,  I  will 
write  you  a  careful  account  how  it  was  done,  what 
was  thought  of  it,  and  what  hope  there  is  in  it. 
As  things  are  now,  there  is  no  great  expectation. 
For  those  rumors  about  the  elections  of  the  Trans- 
padani  died  out  this  side  erf  Cumae ;  when  I  came 
to  Rome  I  did  not  hear  the  faintest  sound  of  it. 
Besides,  Marcellus,  because  he  made  no  proposal 
about  the  succession  in  the  Gallic  provinces  and 
put  off  the  mcrtion,  as  he  told  me,  till  the  first  of 
June,  has  even  brought  up  the  stories  which  were 
told  of  him  when  we  were  at  Rome. 

If  you  found  Pompey  as  you  wished,  do  write 
me  how  he  seemed  to  you,  and  what  he  said  and 
what  he  showed  to  be  his  desire,  for  he  usually 
thinks  and  speaks  opposite  opinions,  and  yet  is 
clever  enough  not  to  show  his  real  aims.  As  to 
Caesar,  there  are  many  reports,  not  quite  to  his 
credit,  but  whisperers  are  about.  One  says  he  has 
lost  his  cavalry,  which  I  believe  is  the  truth ;  an- 
other that  the  seventh  legion  has  been  whipped, 
that  he  himself  is  shut  up  and  besieged  among  the 
Belnaci  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  army.  None 
of  this  is  certain,  and  even  these  uncertainties  are 
not  common  talk,  but  are  spoken  of  as  open  secrets 
among  those  few  whom  you  know.  But  Domitius, 
with  hand  before  his  mouth  hints  at  them.  On  the 
24th  of  May  the  loungers  abcfut  the  rostra,  confound 
them !  spread  the  report  that  you  had  been  assasin- 
ated,  and  the  city  and  forum  were  filled  with  the 
tale  that  Q.  Pompey  had  killed  you  on  your  journey. 
As  I  knew  that  Q.  Pompey  was  dieting  at  ^Bauli, 
and  w-as  fasting  so  that  I  was  sorry  for  him,  I 
was  not  alarmed,  and  I  only  hoped  we  might  em- 
ploy   this   lie   for   all    the   dangers    which   threaten 
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you.  Your  Plaucus  is  at  Ravenna,  and  though  he 
has  been  liberally  rewarded  by  Csesar,  he  is  neither 
wealthy  nor  well  set  up.  Your  bocrks  on  the  Re- 
public are  well  received  on  all  sides. 

CXVIII.      (Fam.    XV.    4.) 

Your  great  authority  and  my  continual  belief 
in  your  remarkable  virtue,  have  made  me  believe 
it  is  greatly  worth  my  while  to  make  known  tcf  you 
what  I  have  accomplished,  and  that  you  should 
realize  with  what  justice  and  moderation  I  guarded 
our  allies  and  administered  the  province.  For  if 
these  things  were  known  to  you,  I  thcrught  that  I 
could  more  easily  prove  to  you  what  I  wished  to. 
I  entered  my  province  the  last  day  of  July  and 
because  of  the  time  of  year  I  saw  I  ought  ta  hasten 
at  once  ta  my  army ;  so  I  stayed  two  days  at  Lao- 
dicea,  then  four  at  Apamea,  three  at  Synnada,  and 
the  same  at  Philomelium.  As  the  assemblies  were 
thronged  in  these  towns,  I  freed  many  states  from 
the  burden  of  excessive  tribute  and  high  rates  of 
interest  and  fraudulent  debt.  And  as  before  my 
arrival  the  army  had  been  broken  up  by  a  sort  of 
mutiny,  so  there  were  five  cohorts  with  a  legate, 
military  tribune  or  even  a  centurion,  which  were 
stationed  at  Philomelium,  while  the  rest  of  the 
army  was  in  Lycacmia,  I  ordered  the  legate,  Mar- 
cus Anneius  to  lead  those  five  legions  to  the  rest 
of  the  army,  and  to  unite  the  army  in  one  place  and 
pitch  a  camp  at  Iconium  in  Lycaonia.  This  he 
attended  to  with  great  care,  and  I  arrived  at  camp 
on  the  24th  of  August,  after  having  collected  in 
accordance  with  the  decree  ai  the  Senate  a  strong 
band  of  reserve  men,  an  adequate  farce  of  cavalry 
and    volunteer    auxiliaries    from    allies,    both    kings 
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and  peoples.  Meanwhile,  after  I  had  reviewed  the 
army,  I  began  to  march  toward  Cilicia  on  Septem- 
ber first,  when  envoys  sent  from  King  Commagenus 
anncftniced  in  great  anxiety,  and  not  without  reason 
that  the  Parthians  had  crossed  into  Syria.  On  hear- 
ing this,  I  became  much  alarmed  for  Syria,  my  own 
province  and  even  for  the  rest  of  Asia.  So  I 
thought  I  ought  to  lead  the  army  through  that  part 
of  Cappadocia  next  to  Cilicia.  For  if  I  had  gone 
down  into  Cilicia,  I  could  have  held  it  easily,  owing 
to  the  natural  strength  of  Mount  Amanus,  for  there 
are  two  approaches  to  Cilicia  from  Syria,  bo'th  of 
which  can  be  easily  closed  by  small  garrisons  be- 
cause of  the  narrowness  of  the  passes,  and  nothing 
can  be  stronger  than  the  defense  of  Cilicia  toward 
Syria.  But  the  thought  of  Cappadocia  troubled  me, 
for  it  is  open  toward  Syria  and  is  surrounded  by 
kings  who,  even  if  they  are  secretly  our  friends,  do 
not  dare  to  declare  openly  their  hostility  to  the 
Parthians.  So  I  pitched  camp  an  the  boundary  of 
Cappadocia  not  far  from  the  Taurus  range  at  the 
town  of  Cybistra,  so  as  to  guard  Cilicia  and  to  check 
the  new  designs  of  neighboring  tribes  by  holding 
Cappadocia. 

Meanwhile,  in  all  this  disturbance  and  anticipa- 
ticm  of  a  serious  war,  the  King  Deiotarus,  who  has 
rightly  received  great  honor  in  your  judgment  and 
mine,  and  that  of  the  Senate  —  a  man  distinguislied 
for  his  goodwill  and  fidelity  to  the  Roman  people 
as  well  as  for  his  great  courage  and  sagacity  — 
sent  envoys  to  me,  to  say  he  was  coming  with  all 
his  forces  into  my  camp.  I  was  greatly  affected  by 
his  zeal  and  kindness,  and  urged  him  to  hasten. 
Moreover  while  I  was  delayed  five  days  at  Cybistra 
because  of  my  plans  for  the  war,  I  rescued  King 
Ariobarzanes,    whose    safetv   had    been   entrusted   to 
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me  l;y  ihe  Senate  at  your  instigation,  and  I  nort  onlv 
saved  him,  but  even  brought  it  about  that  his  royal 
power  was  secured.  Metras  and  Athenaeus  whom 
you  had  commended  to  me,  who  had  been  exiled 
through  the  efforts  of  Athenais,  I  restored  to  a 
position  of  influence  and  favor  with  the  king.  Then 
as  it  was  likely  that  there  would  be  a  serious  war 
in  Cappadocia  if  the  priest  defended  himself  by 
force,  as  it  was  supposed  he  would  do,  for  he  was  a 
young  man  well  furnished  with  cavalry,  foot  sol- 
diers and  funds  and  wholly  devoted  to  those  who 
desired  a  revolution.  I  accomplished  his  banishment 
from  the  kingdom  and  brought  it  about  that  the 
king  without  any  tumult  or  resorting  to  arms  main- 
tained the  authority  of  the  court  and  held  his  king- 
dom with  dignity. 

Meanwhile  despatches  and  messengers  brought 
the  news  that  great  forces  of  the  Parthians  and 
Arabs  had  reached  Antioch,  and  that  a  great  body 
of  their  cavalry  which  had  crossed  into  Cilicia  had 
been  cut  to  pieces  by  my  squadrons  of  horse  and 
the  praetorian  cohort  which  was  garrisoned  at  Epi- 
phamea.  Therefo'-e.  when  I  saw  that  the  Parthians 
were  turned  away  from  Cappadocia  not  far  from 
the  confines  of  Cilicia,  I  led  the  army  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  Mount  Amanus.  On  arriving  there,  1 
learned  the  enemy  had  left  Antioch  and  that  Bibulus 
was  there.  I  sent  word  to  Deiotarus,  who  was  now 
hastening  toward  me  with  a  larger  and  strong  force 
of  cavalry  and  infantry  and  all  hi?  forces,  that  I 
saw  no  necessity  for  his  being  away  from  his  king- 
dom, and  that  I  would  at  once  send  dispatches  and 
messengers  to  him  if  anything  new  happened. 

And  as  I  had  come  with  this  intention  to  relieve 
both  provinces  if  opportunity  arose,  I  proceeded  to 
V  vvhat  I  had  decided  was  greatly  for  the  interest" 
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of  both  provinces,  to  reduce  Amanus  and  remove 
the  enemy  forever  from  tliat  mountain.  I  pretended 
to  retire  from  the  mountain  and  go  tcr  other  parts 
of  CiHcia,  and  was  one  day's  journey  from  Amanus 
and  had  pitched  camp  at  Epiphanca  on  the  V2th  of 
October  toward  evening,  with  my  army  in  light 
equipment,  when  I  marched  back  sof  that  at  day- 
break on  the  13th  I  was  ascending  Amanus.  I 
divided  the  cohorts  and  auxiliary  forces,  with  my 
brother  Quintus  as  legate  and  myself  in  charge  of 
one  division,  C.  Pomptinus  the  legatus  over  another 
and  the  legati  M.  Anneius  and  L.  Tullius  over  the 
rest,  and  surprised  most  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  killed  or  captured  and  prevented  from  flight. 
But  Erana,  which  was  more  like  a  town  than  a  vil- 
lage, the  capital  of  Amanus,  and  Sepyra  and  Com- 
mons, which  from  before  daybreak  to  four  in  the 
afternoon  offered  sharp  and  long  resistance  to 
Pomptinus  who  commanded  that  part  of  Amanus, 
we  finally  took,  killing  great  numbers  of  the  enemy 
and  capturing  and  burning  many  redoubts. 

After  this  was  accomplislied,  we  held  camp  on  the 
spurs  of  Amanus  near  the  Arae  Alcxandri,  and 
spent  our  time  in  destroying  the  rest  of  the  people 
of  Amanus  and  devastating  their  land  on  that  side 
off  the  mountain   which   is   in  my  province. 

After  this  I  led  the  army  to  Rndenissus,  a  town 
of  the  Eleutherocilices.  This  was  situated  in  a 
lofty  place  strongly  defended,  and  its  inhabitants 
did  not  even  submit  to  kings.  They  also  were 
receiving  the  fugitives  and  were  eagerly  anticipating 
the  arrival  of  the  Parthians.  For  these  reasons 
I  fthaught  it  of  importance  to  the  authority  of  the 
empire  to  check  their  audacity,  that  there  might 
be  less  difficulty  in  breaking  the  spirit  of  others 
who  were  opposed  to  our  government.    I  surrounded 
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the  town  with  ditch  and  rampart ;  I  besieged  them 
with  six  forts  and  great  camps ;  I  attacked  them 
with  earthworks,  sheds  and  towers ;  and  having 
employed  many  catapults  and  bowmen,  with  great 
personal  labor  but  without  any  trouble  or  expense 
to  the  allies,  I  brought  the  affair  to  a  close  on  the 
fifty-seventh  day,  and  they  were  reduced  to  my 
power,  after  all  regions  of  their  city  were  demcfl- 
ished  or  burned.  Their  neighbors,  the  Tebarani, 
were  their  equals  in  violency  and  audacity.  I  took 
hostages  from  them  at  the  capture  of  Pindenissus. 
I  dismissed  the  army  to  winter  quarters  and  en- 
trusted my  brother  Quintus  with  staticming  forces 
in  the  villages  which  had  been  seized  or  imperfectly 
subdued. 

Now  I  wish  you  would  feel  convinced  tnat  if  a 
motion  should  be  brought  before  the  Senate  on 
these  affairs.  I  should  think  that  the  greatest  c<7m- 
pliment  had  been  paid  me  if  you  sanctioned  the 
honor  being  granted  me.  and  this  too,  although  I 
know  that  about  such  things  the  most  respectable 
men  are  wont  to  ask  and  be  asked,  yet  I  feel 
I  need  crnly  to  remind  you,  not  ask  j'ou.  For  you 
have  often  honored  me  with  the  expression  of  your 
thoughts,  you  have  extolled  me  to  the  sky  in  con- 
versation, in  panegyric,  in  speeches  in  Senate  and 
public  assembly;  1  have  always  believed  your  wcrrds 
to  be  of  such  weight  that  I  thought  I  had  acquired 
everything  if  one  word  of  j^ours  joined  my  praises. 
Finally  I  remember  that  when  you  refused  to  vote 
for  a  supplicatio  for  a  certain  illustrious  and  noble 
man.  j'ou  said  you  would  vote  for  it  if  the  motion 
was  on  the  ground  of  the  things  which  he  had  done 
plicatio  for  me.  though  a  civilian,  not  for  "  good 
as  consul  in  the  city.     Ycfu  also  voted  for  the  sup- 
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services  for  the  state,"  as  is  the  case  of  many,  but 
for  "  having  saved  the  state." 

I  pass  over  the  fact  that  you  shared  the  hatred, 
the  perils,  all  my  vicissitudes,  and  if  I  had  allowed, 
were  ready  to  endure  even  more,  that  you  regarded 
my  enemy  as  yours;  even  his  death  you  approved 
by  defending  Milo's  cause  in  the  Senate,  and  so 
showed  me  how  much  you  thought  of  me.  On 
the  crther  hand,  I  have  said  things  in  your  favor 
which  I  do  not  regard  as  a  reason  for  your  grati- 
tude, but  as  true  judgment  and  testimony,  so  that 
I  did  not  admire  your  virtues  in  silence  —  for  who 
does  not  admire  them?  but  in  all  my  speeches,  in 
the  Senate  ar  in  court,  in  all  kinds  of  writing,  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  in  every  variety  of  literary  produc- 
tion, I  proclaimed  your  superiority  not  only  to  those 
whom  we  have  seen,  but  to  those  men  of  past  gen- 
erations. 

Perhaps  you  will  ask  why  I  lay  so  much  stress 
on  the  congratulation  and  honor  conferred  by  the 
Senate.  I  will  tell  you  candidly,  as  is  due  to  you  in 
consideration  of  our  common  pursuits  and  mutual 
kindnesses  and  our  warm  friendship  and  also  the 
ties  which  united  our  fathers.  If  ever  any  man 
has  been  by  nature  and  still  more  as  it  seems  to  me 
on  principle  and  by  teaching  averse  to  empty  glory 
and  popular  applause,  I  am  that  man.  My  consul- 
ship shows  this,  during  which  as  all  through  my  life 
I  confess  I  steadfastly  pursued  those  ends  from 
which  arise  real  glory  and  yet  I  never  thought 
glory  should  be  sought  for  its  own  sake.  Accord- 
ingly I  refused  the  honor  of  a  province  and  the 
assured  hope  of  a  triumph  and  finally  did  not  seek 
the  office  of  augur,  although  as  I  think  you  believe, 
I  could  have  obtained  it  without  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty.    But   after   I   received   the   blow   which  you 
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always  call  a  public  calamity,  which  was  not  so 
much  my  calamity  as  my  glory,  I  strove  to  gain 
the  mast  honorable  expressions  in'  my  favor  both 
from  Senate  and  people.  For  this  reason  I  wished 
to  be  made  augur,  which  I  had  before  cared  nothing 
for,  and  now  I  think  I  should  make  an  effort  to 
gain  that  honor  which  the  Senate  usually  bestows 
on  success  in  war,  but  which  formerly  I  was  willing 
to  forego. 

This  desire  of  mine,  which  is  somewhat  prompted 
by  a  desire  to  soothe  the  sorraw  caused  by  my 
exile.  I  am  very  desirous  that  you  should  favor  and 
assist,  although  I  have  just  said  I  would  not  ask 
you  this,  but  it  is  only  in  case  that  the  scmiething 
I  have  done  docs  not  seem  trifling  and  inconsider- 
able but  of  such  a  character  and  importance  that 
many  have  obtained  from  the  Senate  the  highest 
honors  for  deeds  in  no  way  comparable  to  these. 
Besides  I  think  I  have  perceived  this,  for  you  know 
how  attentively  I  always  listen  to  you,  that  you  are 
in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  actual  accomplishment 
less  than  the  habits,  principles  and  life  of  generals 
in  giving  or  withholding  honors.  If  you  take  this 
into  consideration  in  my  case,  you  will  find  that 
with  a  weakened  army  my  strongest  defense  against 
the  fear  of  a  great  war  was  my  justice  and  control. 
By  such  aid,  I  accomplished  what  I  could  have  ac- 
complished with  no  legions,  while  I  made  our  most 
indifferent  allies  our  greatest  friends,  and  the  least 
loyal  became  most  devoted  to  us,  and' brought  those 
men  who  wavered  in  the  thought  of  a  revolution 
into  sympathy  with  the  old  form  of  government. 

But  I  have  spoken  too  long  of  myself,  especially 
to  you.  whose  ears  alone  hear  the  complaints  of  all 
the  allies.  You  will  understand  this  from  those 
who  think  themselves  restored  by  my  policy.     While 
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all  almost  unanimously  will  speak  of  mc  to  you  in 
terms  most  agreeable  to  me,  two  of  my  greatest 
dependencies,  the  island  of  Cyprus  and  the  kingdom 
of  Cappadocia  will  testify  to  you  aboiU  me ;  and 
I  believe  also  King  Deiotarus,  who  is  especially 
devoted  to  you  alone.  Moreover  if  these  matters 
are  of  greater  importance,  and  if  in  all  ages  fewer 
men  have  been  found  to  overcome  their  own  greed 
than  subdue  the  enemy's  forces,  it  is  surely  your 
part,  since  you  take  into  account  in  war  the  kinds 
of  bravery  which  are  rarer  and  more  difficult  to 
maintain,  to  think  that  these  deeds  of  mine  are 
more  just  and  greater. 

Finally,  as  if  lacking  confidence  in  my  plea,  I  shall 
recall  philosophy  to  you,  for  never  has  anything  in 
life  been  dearer  to  me  than  this,  nor  is  any  greater 
boon  granted  the  human  race  by  the  gods.  By  this 
pursuit,  cofmmon  to  us  both,  of  arts  and  literature, 
to  which  wc  have  given  ourselves  from  childhood 
and  almost  alone  have  been  devoted,  we  have 
brought  that  true  and  ancient  philosophy  into  the 
forum  and  politics  and  war  itself,  and  now  philos- 
ophy pleads  with  you  for  my  glory,  which  I  think 
no  Cato  ought  to  refuse.  So  I  hope  you  are  per- 
suaded ;  if  by  the  expression  of  your  opinion  the 
honor  is  given  me  in  the  evidence  of  my  letters,  I 
will  understand  that  I  have  obtained  my  greatest 
wish  by  your  good-will  to  me  as  well  as  your  in- 
fluence. 

CXIX.     (Att.  VI.  1.) 

As  to  the  statue  of  Africanus  —  confusion  worse 
confounded !  But  this  was  the  very  thing  which 
pleased  me  in  your  letter.  Do  you  mean  it?  Does 
not  this  Metellus  Scipio  know  his  grea«^-grandfather 
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was  not  a  censcrr?  \'et  the  statue  placed  on  an 
elevation  by  the  temple  of  Ops  had  no  other  in- 
scription than  CENS,  while  on  the  one  which  is  near 
the  Hercules  of  Polycles  there  is  the  inscription 
cos,  and  that  this  is  the  statue  of  the  same  man  is 
proved  by  the  pose,  drapery,  ring  and  the  very 
likeness.  But  cm  my  word,  when  among  the  throng 
of  gilded  equestrian  statues  which  this  Metellus 
placed  on  the  Capitol  I  saw  a  statue  of  Africanus 
with  the  inscription  Serapio  on  it,  I  thought  it  a 
blunder  of  the  workman,  but  now  I  see  it  is  Metel- 
lus's.  What  a  bad  error  in  history !  For  that  erne 
about  Flavins  and  the  Fasti,  if  it  is  a  blunder,  is  a 
common  one,  and  you  made  a  good  point,  and  I  fol- 
lowed the  usual  opinion,  as  if  often  the  case  in 
Greek  history.  For  who  has  not  said  that  Eupolis, 
one  of  the  Old  Conaedians,  was  thrown  into  the 
sea  by  Alcibiades  on  his  way  ta  Sicily?  Eratos- 
thenes disproves  it,  for  he  instances  plays  which  he 
exhibited  after  that  time.  Is  Duris  of  Samos,  a 
very  careful  historian,  held  up  to  scorn  because  he 
erred  like  so  many  others?  Whcr  too  has  not  writ- 
ten that  Zoleucus  framed  the  laws  for  the  Locri? 
Is  Theophrastus  then  not  read,  if  he  is  charged 
with  this  point  by  your  Timaeus?  But  it  is  dis- 
graceful not  to  know  one's  greatgrandfather  was 
ncrt  censor,  especially  as  since  his  consulship  no 
Cornelius  was  censor  in  his  lifetime. 

You  mention  Philotimus  and  the,  payment  of  20,- 
600  sestertia.  I  hear  that  Philotimus  came  about 
January  first  to  the  Chersonesus,  but  so  far  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  him.  Camillus  writes  he  has  re- 
ceived the  balance  due  me ;  I  do  ncrt  know  what 
this  is,  and  am  anxious  to  know.  But  of  this  later, 
and  perhaps  to  better  advantage  when  we  are  to- 
gether. 
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The  very  end  of  your  letter  troubles  me,  dear 
Atticus.  For  you  say,  "What  else  is  there?"  and 
then  you  beg  me  in  most  affecticmate  terms  not  to 
forget  to  be  watchful  and  to  notice  what  is  going 
on.  Have  j'ou  heard  anything  about  anyone?  Al- 
though there  is  nothing  of  this  sort  —  far  from  it  — 
and  it  would  not  have  eluded  my  notice  nor  will 
it ;  but  your  words  of  warning  so  carefully  worded 
seem  to  me  to  pcrrtend  something. 

About  M.  Octavius,  I  make  the  same  answer  that 
you  replied  to  him  with.  I  could  wish  you  had 
been  more  positive,  for  Caelius  has  sent  me  a  freed- 
man  with  a  letter  carefully  written  about  panthers 
and  also  a  grant  from  the  states.  I  wrote  him  that 
I  was  scrrry  in  regard  to  the  second  matter  if  I 
were  obscure,  and  it  were  not  known  at  Rome  that 
not  a  penny  was  exacted  except  for  debt,  and  I 
explained  that  I  might  neither  solicit  money  nor 
he  receive  it,  and  I  have  advised  him,  as  I  am  very 
fond  of  him,  to  act  very  cautiously  after  accusing 
others.  In  regard  ta  the  first  matter,  I  said  in  my 
opinion  that  it  was  inconsistent  that  the  Cibyrates 
should  hunt  at  public  expense  under  my  adminis- 
tration. 

Lepta  jumps  with  joy  at  your  letter,  for  it  is 
well  written  and  has  placed  me  in  great  favor  with 
him.  Your  little  daughter  has  pleased  me  by  asking 
you  to  send  me  her  Icn^e.  Pilia,  too,  is  very  kind, 
but  your  daughter  is  more  so  in  sending  to  me 
whom  she  has  never  seen.  So  give  my  love  to  them 
both.  The  date  of  your  letter,  the  last  of  Decem- 
ber, brought  £  pleasing  recollection  of  that  glorious 
oath,  whicb  1  have  not  forgotten.  I  was  a  Magnj<; 
in  practcxta  that  day ! 

Ymi  have  answers  to  all  your  points,  not  as  you 
asked,  gold  for  bronze,  but  like  for  like.     But  here 
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is  another  little  note  which  I  will  not  leave  unan- 
swered. Lucceius  has  done  well  to  offer  for  sale 
his  Tusculan  estate,  unless  it  troubles  him  that  it 
needs  a  supporting  past.  I  wish  I  could  know  in 
what  condition  it  is.  I  hear  our  friend  Lentulus 
has  put  up  everything  for  sale  except  his  Tusculan 
estate.  I  would  like  to  see  these  men  free  of  debts, 
as  well  as  Caelius  and  Sestius,  to  all  of  whom  the 
words  apply,  "  ashamed  to  shrink,  and  yet  afraid  to 
take."  1  suppose  you  have  heard  what  Curio  plans 
about  restoring  Memmius.  About  the  debt  of  Eg- 
natius  Sidicinus  I  have  no  great  hope.  Deiotarus 
is  taking  great  care  of  Pinarius  whcrm  you  recom- 
mended to  me,  who  is  very  ill.  I  have  answered 
your  short  note  too. 

I  hope  while  I  am  at  Laodicea,  that  is.  about 
May  15.  to  write  me  as  often  as  possible,  and  when 
you  come  to  Athens  to  send  me  letter-carriers  for 
then  we  shall  know  about  the  affairs  in  the  city 
and  about  the  provinces,  all  of  which  things  have 
been  appointed  for  the  month  of  March. 

And  for  you.  have  you  yet  wrung  out  of  Caesar 
by  means  of  Herodes  the  fifty  Attic  talents?  As 
I  hear,  you  have  hereby  incurred  the  wrath  of  Pom- 
pey,  for  he  thinks  you  have  obtained  the  money 
really  belonging  to  him,  and  that  Caesar  will  be  all 
the  more  diligent  in  building  his  Nemus.  This  I 
have  heard  from  P.  Vedius,  a  hare-brained  fellow, 
but  a  great  friend  of  Pompey.  This  Vedius  came 
to  meet  me  with  two  chariots  and  a  carriage  and 
horses  and  a  sedan  chair  and  a  great  retinue  of  ser- 
vants, for  which,  if  Curio  carries  his  law,  he  will 
have  to  pay  a  tax  of  a  hundred  sestertii  for  each. 
There  was  also  in  the  chariot  a  dogheaded  baboon 
and  some  wild  asses.  I  never  saw  a  more  foolish 
man.     But  hear  the  last  thing  of  all.     He  stayed  at 
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Laodicea  with  Pompeius  VinduUus.  There  he  left 
his  property  when  he  came  to  me.  Meanwhile  Vin- 
duUus dies.  Because  his  property  was  expected 
to  fall  to  Pompey  the  Great,  C.  Vcnnonius  went 
to  Vindullus's  house ;  while  sealing  everything,  he 
comes  on  the  goods  of  Vedius.  Among  them  were 
found  five  portraits  of  married  ladies,  among  which 
was  one  of  the  sister  af  your  friend,  a  brute  indeed 
to  be  intimate  with  this  man,  and  one  of  the  wife  of 
that  Lepidus  who  is  so  indifferent  to  the  whole 
matter.  I  wished  you  to  know  these  tales,  far  we 
are  both  very  fond  of  gossip.  Another  thing  I  wish 
you  would  think  over.  I  hear  that  Appius  is  build- 
ing a  propylaciim  at  Eleusis.  Would  it  be  fcrolish 
for  me  to  do  the  same  for  my  Academy?  "I  think 
so,"  you  will  say.  Then  write  and  tell  me  so.  I 
am  myself  very  fond  of  Athens  itself.  I  should 
like  some  memcfrial  of  myself  there.  I  object  to 
those  false  inscriptions  placed  on  other  men's  sta- 
tues. But  as  you  please  and  let  me  know  when  the 
Roman  mysteries  come,  and  how  you  have  spent 
the  winter.  Take  good  care  ai  yourself.  The 
765th   day  after   the  battle  of  Leuctra. 


^ 


CXX.      (Fam.    II.    11.) 


\ 


Would  you  ever  have  supposed  it  possible  that 
words  should  fail  me,  and  not  only  such  words  as 
you  orators  use,  but  even  this  common  speech  of 
mine?  But  they  do  fail  me,  for  I  am  exceedingly 
anxious  to  know  what  the  decision  is  about  the 
provinces.  1  long  surprisingly  for  the  city,  and  as 
remarkably  for  my  dear  ones  and  for  you  especially, 
and  I  am  wearied  of  the  province,  either  because 
I  seem  to  have  gained  such  a  reputation  that  I 
need   not    seek    its   increase   so   much   as   fear    some 
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change  of  fortune,  or  because  the  whole  business 
is  unvvarthj'  of  my  abilitj',  since  I  am  able  and  am 
accustomed  to  bear  greater  burdens  in  the  state, 
or  because  the  dread  of  a  great  war  is  hanging  over 
me  which  I  think  I  shall  escape  if  I  leave  on  the 
appointed  day.|fAbout  the  panthers,  great  care  is 
being  taken  recording  to  my  order  by  those  who 
are  used  to  hunt  them.  But  they  are  remarkably 
scarce,  and  I  am  told  that  what  there  are  of  them 
complain  that  traps  are  set  in  the  province  for  noth- 
ing but  them,  so  it  is  said  they  have  decided  to  leave 
my  province.  And  yet  the  work  is  attended  to  zeal- 
ously, especially  by  Patiscus.  All  that  there  are 
shall  be  yours,  but  I  really  dcm't  know  what  there 
is.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  aedileship. 
The  very  day  reminds  me  of  it,  for  I  am  writing 
on  the  day  of  the  Megalensia.  Do  write  me  min- 
utely about  the  state  of  politics,  for  I  shall  put  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  reports  which  ccrme  from 
you. 

CXXL      (Fam.   XVL  4.) 

Your  letter  affected  me  in  various  ways,  for  1 
was  made  anxious  by  the  first  page,  but  somewhat 
relieved  by  the  second.  So  now  I  have  no  dcfubt 
that  j'ou  will  not  start  by  sea  or  land  until  you  are 
clearly  well.  I  shall  see  you  soon  enough  if  I  see 
you  fully  recovered.  Yau  write  you  esteem  the  phy- 
sician highly,  and  this  is  what  I  he^r  from  others. 
But  I  do  not  like  his  methods;  for  you  should 
not  have  been  given  broth  when  you  were  suffering 
from  indigesticm.  However,  I  have  written  him 
very  carefully  and  also  to  Lyso.  I  have  written  at 
length  also  to  Curius,  a  very  pleasant  gentleman 
who  is  atientivc  and  kind,  and  among  other  things 
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I  asked  him  if  you  thought  it  best  to  take  you  to 
his  Imusc  ;  for  I  fear  our  friend  Lyso  is  somewhat 
neglectful,  partly  because  all  Greeks  are,  and  then 
Ixcause  although  he  has  received  letters  from  me, 
he  has  not  answered  me.  But  you  speak  well  of 
him;  so  use  your  own  judgment  as  to  what  is  best 
to  do.  And  I  beg  you,  my  dear  Tiro,  do  not  spare 
any  expense  at  all  in  whatever  is  needed  for  your 
recovery.  I  have  written  Curius  that  he  is  to  give 
what  you  ask.  I  think  the  physician  should  be 
given  something  to  make  him  more  attentive.  Your 
services  to  me  are  unnumbered,  at  home,  abroad 
in  Rome  and  in  the  prcfvinces,  in  public  and  private 
matters,  in  my  literary  work  and  writings ;  but 
you  will  surpass  them  all,  I  shall  see  you  well,  as 
I  hope.  I  think  you  will  do  well  to  come  back  with 
the  quaestor  Quescinius,  if  all  goes  well.  He  is 
not  without  refinement,  and  he  seems  to  be  fcfnd 
of  you.  And  while  you  must  consider  your  health 
first  of  all,  look  out  too,  my  dear  Tircr,  for  a  safe 
passage.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  at  all  in  haste ; 
my  only  anxiety  is  for  your  safety.  Be  sure,  dear 
Tiro,  that  all  who  care  for  me  love  you  too,  and 
while  it  is  the  deepest  care  to  me,  yet  many  are 
interested  as  well.  So  far,  while  you  were  anxious 
never  to  fail  me,  you  have  been  able  never  to  get 
strong ;  but  now  nothing  stands  in  your  way.  So 
dismiss  all  cares,  and  look  out  for  your  physical 
well-being.  I  shall  measure  your  love  for  me  by 
the  amount  of  care  you  expend  on  your  bodily 
health.  Farewell,  dear  Tiro,  farewell,  farewell,  and 
good  luck  to  ycfu.  Lepta  and  the  others  greet  you. 
Farewell. 
Leucas,  November  7. 
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CXXIL      (Fam.  XVL  6.) 

This  is  the  third  letter  I  have  written  you  on  the 
same  day,  more  for  the  sake  of  keeping  to  my  usual 
practice,  because  I  have  found  someone  to  whom 
to  entrust  a  letter,  than  because  I  have  anything 
to  say.  Therefore,  only  this:  as  you  love  me,  be 
careful  of  yourself.  To  all  your  favors  towards 
me  add  this  one  which  will  please  me  most  of  all. 
Moreover  while  you  consider  your  health,  as  I  hope, 
think  also  of  the  voyage.  Send  letters  to  me  by  all 
who  are  going  to  Italy,  as  I  shall  overlook  no  cme 
who  is  going  to  Patrae.  Take  good  care  of  your- 
self, dear  Tiro.  Since  you  are  not  making  the  voy- 
age with  me,  there  is  no  reason  for  you  to  hasten, 
nor  to  care  for  anything  except  your  health.  Again 
farewell. 

Actium,   in  the  evening  of  November  7. 

CXXIII.      (Att.   XI.   4.) 

I  have  received  your  letter  from  Isidorus  and  two 
written  later ;  from  the  last,  I  learn  that  the  es- 
tates did  not  sell  ;  so  see  that  she  is  cared  for  by 
you.  As  to  the  estate  at  Frucinum,  if  only  I  shall 
be  in  existence,  it  will  be  a  great  convenience  to 
me.  As  to  your  missing  letters  from  me,  I  am  hin- 
dered by  lack  of  material,  for  there  is  nothing 
worth  a  letter,  for  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
what  is  happening  or  being  done.  I  wish  I  had 
talked  over  the  matter  with  you  rather  than  trusted 
it  to  writing.  Here  as  far  as  I  can  I  am  guarding 
your  property  with  these  people.  Celcr  does  the 
rest.  So  far  I  have  avoided  every  sort  of  function, 
the   more   so   that   nothing   can   be   done   in    a   way 
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suitable  for  me  and  my  fortunes..  You  ask  for 
news.  You  can  learn  from  Isidorus.  What  remains 
does  not  seem  to  be  more  difficult.  I  wish  you  to 
devote  yourself  to  what  you  know  I  wish  especially, 
as  you  write  and  do.  My  anxiety  overwhelms  me, 
from  which  arises  great  physical  weakness.  When 
that  is  removed,  I  shall  join  the  one  who  guides 
the  affairs  and  is  very  hcfpeful.  Brutus  is  friendly ; 
he  is  enthusiastic  in  the  cause.  So  far  only  I  may 
write  with  prudence.  Farewell.  About  the  second 
instalment.  I  beg  you,  consider  carefully  what  should 
be  done,  as  I  wrote  in  the  letter  which  Pollex 
brought  you. 

CXXIV.     (Att.  VIII.  12D.) 

I  received  a  despatch  from  you  February  17,  in 
which  you  write  that  Caesar  has  pitched  camp  near 
Corfinium.  What  I  thought  and  warned  you  is 
taking  place,  that  he  is  unwilling  to  join  in  battle 
with  you  for  the  present,  and  is  hemming  you  in 
by  concentrating  all  his  forces,  so  that  you  may  not 
have  easy  access  to  me,  and  may  not  be  able  to  join 
your  farces  of  loyalists  to  those  legions  whose  loy- 
alty we  are  uncertain  about.  I  am  all  the  rfiore 
disturbed  by  your  letter.  For  I  have  not  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiers  I  have  with 
me  to  risk  the  entire  fate  of  the  republic  in  battle, 
and  the  consular  levies  have  not  yet  come  in. 
Wherefore  do  all  in  ycrur  power  if  you  can  in  any 
way  extricate  yourself,  come  here  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, before  all  Caesar's  forces  are  assembled. 
For  the  new  levies  cannot  arrive  here  quickly,  and 
if  they  were  here,  you  cannot  fail  to  see  how  little 
they  are  ta  be  trusted  against  veterans,  when  they 
nre   not   even   acquainted   among  themselves. 
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VCXXV.     (Att.  VIIL     3.) 

I  am  disturbed  by  matters  of  the  greatest  im 
portance  which  fill  me  with  anxiety,  and  although 
I  cannot  consult  you  face  to  face,  1  wish  to  ask 
your  advice.  Here  is  the  whole  consideration.  If 
Pompey  goes  from  Italy,  which  I  suspect  he  will 
do,  what  do'  you  think  I  ought  to  do?  That  you 
maj'  more  easily  give  an  opinion,  I  will  explain  to 
j'ou  in  a  few  words  what  occurs  to  me  on  either 
side.  Pompcy's  great  services  in  my  restoration 
and  my  intimacy  with  him,  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  the  slate  itself  lead  me  to  believe  I  ought  ta  join 
my  policy  or  my  fortune  to  his.  Then  besides,  if  I 
.  remain  and  desert  that  band  of  most  illustrious 
citizens.  I  must  fall  into  the  power  of  one  man, 
and  although  he  shows  himself  a  friend  in  many 
ways  —  and  ycfu,  too,  know  how  much  provision  I 
made  because  I  suspected  the  storm  which  threat- 
ened—  yet  I  must  look  at  the  matter  from  two 
points  of  view ;  both  how  much  faith  I  can  put  in 
him.  and,  even  if  it  is  proved  that  he  is  friendly 
to  me,  whether  it  befits  a  brave  man  and  a  patriot 
to  remain  in  the  city  in  which  after  he  has  enjoyed 
the  greatest  honors  and  offices,  and  performed  the 
greatest  services,  and  has  been  invested  with  the 
most  august  priesthood,  he  will  be  no  longer  what 
he  has  been,  and  will  have  to  meet  danger  probably 
with  disgrace,  too,  if  Pompey  restores  the  consti- 
tution. 

So  much  is  an  this  side;  now  see  what  there  is 
on  the  other.  Pompey  has  not  acted  with  bravery 
or  wisdom  ;  indeed  I  may  add,  never  except  against 
my  advice  and  authority.  Passing  by  all  those  deeds 
of    years   ago,    th'T    he    fostered    Caesar   against    the 
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state,  aided  and  armed  him,  helped  him  by  passing 
laws  by  force  and  against  the  auspices,  that  he  as- 
sisted in  joining  farther  Gaul,  that  he  became  his 
son-in-law,  that  he  was  augur  at  the  adopticm  of 
P.  Clodius,  that  he  was  more  anxious  to  restore 
me  than  to  prevent  my  banishment,  that  he  sup- 
ported the  provincial  policy  of  Caesar,  aided  him 
in  every  way  in  his  absence,  and  even  in  his  third 
consulship  after  he  began  to  defend  the  constitution, 
he  urged  the  ten  tribunes  to  propose  the  bill  that 
Caesar  could  become  a  candidate  even  if  absent, 
that  he  confirmed  the  same  thing  in  a  law  of  his 
own,  and  resisted  the  consul  Marcus  Marcellus, 
who  was  trying  to  limit  Caesar's  tenure  to  the  first 
of  March.  But,  to  pass  over  this,  what  could  be 
more  disgraceful,  or  more  hasty  than  this  departure 
frcrm  the  city  or  rather  this  most  shameful  and 
ignominious  flight?  What  conditions  are  not  rather 
to  be  accepted  than  to  leave  one's  country?  But 
the  terms  were  bad.  True,  but  what  can  be  worse 
than  this? 

But  he  will  restore  the  constitution.  When?  Or 
what  preparation  has  he  made  for  realizing  this 
hope?  Is  not  Picenum  lost?  Is  not  the  road  open 
to  the  city?  Is  not  all  money  both  public  and  pri- 
vate handed  over  to  his  rival  ?  Finally,  there  is  no 
cause,  no  strength,  no  refuge  for  those  who  wish  to 
uphold  the  republic.  Apulia  has  been  selected,  the 
most  barren  part  of  all  Italy,  and  most  distant  from 
the  point  of  attack  in  this  war,  and  it  seems  that 
the  opportunity  for  flight  by  sea  was  being  looked 
out  for  through  despair  of  the  result.  Quite  un- 
willingly I  undertook  Capua,  not  because  I  wished 
to  avoid  that  duty,  but  as  would  be  the  case  in  a 
cause  of  this  kind,  in  which  there  was  no  open 
grievance  on  the  part  of  private  citizens,  and  only 
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som?  mild  anxicij'  from  the  patriots  as  usual.  Anr! 
as  I  saw,  the  multitude,  and  the  days  erf  the  people 
were  inclined  for  the  other  side.  Many  only  were 
anxious  for  some  revolution.  I  told  him  that  I 
would  undertake  nothing  without  a  guard  and 
money. 

So  I  had  really  nothing  to  do,  because  I  saw 
from  the  outset  that  he  was  only  planning  for 
flight.  If  I  am  now  to  follow,  whither  shall  I  go? 
Surely  not  with  him ;  for  when  I  started  toward 
him.  I  learned  that  Caesar  was  in  a  part  of  the 
country  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  me 
to  reach  Luceria  in  safety.  I  should  have  to  sail 
by  the  Mare  Inferum  in  an  uncertain  course  and  in 
very  bad  weather.  Xow  consider  if  I  am  to  go 
with  my  brother  or  without  him,  with  or  without 
my  son,  or  how?  There  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
either  course  and  the  greatest  anxiety.  Moreover 
what  sort  of  attack  will  C?esar  make  against  us  and 
our  fortunes  in  our  absence?  Think,  too,  of  these 
fetters,  my  laurelled  fasces,  how  annoying  to  carry 
them  out  of  Italy.  And  what  place  shall  we  find 
safe,  even  if  the  passage  is  calm,  before  I  reach 
Pompey?  So  by  what  way,  or  whither,  I  have  no 
idea. 

But  if  I  remain  and  ketp  my  stand  on  this  side, 
I  shall  do  what  L.  Phillipus  did  in  the  tyranny  of 
Cinna.  and  what  L.  Flaccus  and  Q.  Mucins  did. 
However,  the  affair  turned  out  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  he  used  to  say  he  foresa\v  the  result,  but 
preferred  it  rather  than  approach  his  native  city  in 
arms.  Thrasybulus  did  otherwise,  and  perhaps  bet- 
ter. Y<t  there  is  some  reason  in  Mucius's  policy 
and  opinion,  and  of  Phillipus  too,  namely  ta  tem- 
porize when  il  is  necessary,  and  not  to  slip  an  op- 
portunity  when   it  presents   itself.     But  in  this  case 
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the  fasces,  too,  offer  a  difficulty.  For  if  he  is  my 
friend,  which  is  uncertain,  but  suppase  he  .s,  he 
will  offer  me  a  triumph.  I  fear  if  I  do  not  accept 
that  I  shall  get  into  trouble  with  him,  and  if  I 
do.  that  I  shall  incur  the  ill-will  of  the  loyalists. 
How  difficult  and  knotty  a  problem,  you  say.  Yet 
I  must  solve  it.  For  what  can  be  done?  Do  not 
think  I  am  more  inclined  to  remain,  because  I  have 
said  more  on  that'  side,  for  it  can  be  the  case  as  in 
many  questions  that  one  side  has  more  arguments 
on  the  face  of  it,  but  the  other  is  truer.  Wherefore 
do  give  me  your  advice  as  I  am  considering  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  importance  with  impartiality. 
There  is  a  boat  ready  for  me  at  Caieta,  and  also 
at  Brundisium.  But  here  are  messengers  as  I  write 
this  by  night  at  Cales,  and  a  letter  saying  that 
Caesar  is  at  Corfinium  where  Domitius  is  with  a 
strong  force,  ready  to  fight.  I  do  not  believe  that 
our  Guaeus  will  abandon  Domitius,  although  he 
sent  Scipio  to  Brundisium  with  two  legions,  and 
wrote  to  the  consuls  that  he  wished  the  legion 
which  Faustus  enrolled  in  Sicily  led  by  a  consul. 
It  is  a  shame  if  Domitius  is  abandoned  when  he 
needs  his  aid.  There  is  some  hope,  but  I  do  not 
have  great  hope  myself,  but  it  is  quite  sure  in  this 
region,  that  Africanus  has  fought  in  the  Pyrenees 
with  Trebonius,  who  has  been  defeated,  that  your 
friend  Fabius  has  come  over  with  his  cohorts.  The 
chief  thing  is  that  Afranius  is  approaching  with 
large  forces.  If  that  is  so,  we  may  stay  in  Italy. 
But  as  Caesar's  march  is  uncertain,  whether  to 
Capua  or  Luceria,  I  have  sent  Lepta  to  Pompey 
with  a  letter,  and  I  myself  am  returning  to  Formiae 
so  as  not  to  meet  anyone.  I  wanted  you  to  know 
this,  and  I  am  writing  more  quietly  than  last  time, 
not  giving  my  judgment,  but  asking  ycrurs. 
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CXXVL     (Fam.  VIII.  15.) 

Did  you  even  see  a  man  more  futile  than  your 
friend  Guaeus  Pompey,  who  has  made  all  this  dis- 
turbance and  has  so  little  to  him?  And  on  the 
other  hand,  did  you  ever  know  anyone  more  active 
than  our  Caesar  in  management,  and  more  mod- 
erate in  time  of  victory?  Why!  Do  our  soldiers 
who  have  finished  a  war  in  most  inaccessible  and 
frozen  regions,  walking,  too,  in  most  inclement 
winter  weather,  seem  to  have  been  fed  on  chcrice 
fruits?  "What  then?"  you  say.  All  has  been 
done  gloriously.  If  you  should  know  how  anxious 
I  am,  you  would  laugh  at  this  glory  cff  mine,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  me.  I  cannot  explain  this 
to  you  unless  face  to  face  with  you,  which  I  hope 
will  be  soon.  Fcrr  as  soon  as  he  has  driven  Pompey 
out  of  Italy,  he  has  decided  to  recall  me  to  Rome. 
And  this  I  consider  done  actually,  unless  Pompey 
has  preferred  being  besieged  in  Brundisium.  Upon 
my  life,  the  greatest  reason  I  have  for  hastening 
there  is  that  I  long  tcr  see  you  and  tell  you  my 
innermost  thoughts,  for  I  have  many !  Dear  me, 
I  am  afraid  that  as  usual  I  shall  forget  them  all 
when  I  see  you.  And  yet  what  is  the  act  which 
forces  me  to  turn  back  to  the  Alps?  Truly  it  is 
because  the  Intemelii  are  in  arms  for  some  slight 
reason.  Ballienus,  a  slave  of  Demetrius,  who  was 
there  with  a  garriscm  for  a  bribe  offered  by  the 
opposing  party,  seized  a  certain  Domitius,  a  man 
of  rank  and  a  friend  of  Caesar,  and  strangled  him. 
The  tribe  rushed  to  arms ;  and  now  I  must  go  there 
over  the  snow  with  my  eight  cohorts.  "  Every- 
where," you  say,  "  the  Domitii  are  goring  wrong." 
I    could    wish    that    our    descendant    of   Venus    had 
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been  as  resolute  in  the  case  of  your  Domitius  as  the 
son  of  Psecas  was  in  this  one.  Give  my  love  to 
your  son  Cicero. 

^  CXXVII.     (Att.  IX.  6A.) 

After  merely  seeing  our  friend  Furnius  and  not 
being  able  to  speak  or  listen  to  him  conveniently, 
as  I  was  hastening  and  was  an  the  march  with  my 
legions  ahead,  yet  I  could  not  omit  writing  to  you 
and  sending  him  to  thank  you,  although  I  have 
done  this  often,  and  think  I  shall  do  so  mcfre  often, 
for  you  are  so  valuable  to  me.  Above  all  I  beg  you, 
since  I  trust  I  shall  soon  come  tcr  Rome,  that  I 
may  see  you  there,  and  make  use  of  your  influence, 
position,  and  supports  of  every  kind.  I  shall  return 
to  the  first  words ;  pardon  my  haste  and  this  shcrrt 
letter.     You   will  learn  the  rest   from  Furnius. 

CXXVIII.     (Fam.  VIII.  16.) 

Being  alarmed  by  your  letter  in  which  you  showed 
you  had  only  gloomy  thoughts,  and  yet  did  ncft 
write  what  they  were,  although  you  made  evident 
the  course  which  you  contemplated,  I  write  this 
letter  to  you  on  the  spcrt.  I  beg  you,  Cicero,  by 
your  fortunes  and  your  children,  not  to  risk  your 
safety  and  security.  For  I  call  on  gods  and  men 
and  our  friendship  to  witness  that  I  warned  you 
beforehand  and  not  inconsiderately,  but  after  I  met 
CjEsar  and  understood  what  his  opinion  would  be 
if  he  is  successful,  I  told  you  of  it.  You  are  mis- 
taken if  ycru  think  Caesar  will  maintain  the  same 
policy  in  sparing  his  opponents  and  making  terms. 
He  plans  and  speaks  of  nothing  by  severity  and 
cruelty.     He  left  the  city  angered  against  the  Sen- 
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ate,  and  was  evidently  aroused  by  these  inter-, 
cessions.  There  will  be  no  place  for  mediation. 
Therefore,  if  you  care  for  ycfurself,  your  only  son, 
your  household  and  your  remaining  hopes,  if  I, 
or  that  noble  man,  your  son-in-law,  have  any  influ- 
ence with  you, —  whose  success  you  ought  not  to 
imperil  in  crrder  that  we  may  be  forced  to  hate  or 
abandon  that  cause  on  the  success  of  which  our 
safety  depends,  or  else  cherish  desires  hostile  to 
your  safety  —  do  take  this  into  consideration  that 
you  have  experienced  whatever  oflfense  has  been 
incurred  by  your  hesitation ;  now  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  contend  against  Caesar  while  he 
is  victorious,  when  you  were  reluctant  to  attack 
him  when  his  affairs  were  in  doubt,  and  to  join 
those  men  who  are  in  flight  whom  you  would  not 
follow  when  they  were  offering  resistance.  Take 
care  lest,  while  you  are  ashamed  of  nctt  being  a 
good  Optimate  you 'choose  too  carelessly  in  select- 
ing the  best  course  for  yourself. 

But  if  I  cannot  persuade  you  in  all  this,  at  least 
wait  until  it  is  known  what  we  are  doing  about 
Spain,  which  I  tell  you  will  be  crurs  on  the  arrival 
of  Caesar.  I  don't  know  what  hcrpe  they  will  have 
when  Spain  is  lost.  So  what  your  intention  is  in 
joining  yourself  to  the  ranks  of  these  desperate 
men,  I  cannot  find  out  upon  my  word.  What  you 
hinted  to  me  though  not  in  so  many  words,  Caesar 
had  heard,  and  he  had  scarcely  greeted  me,  when 
he  told  me  what  he  had  heard  about  you.  I  said  I 
did  not  know  about  it,  and  yet  I  begged  him  to 
write  to  you,  as  by  this  means  you  could  best  be 
induced  to  remain.  He  is  taking  me  to  Spain  with 
him.  For,  if  he  were  not  doing  so,  I  should  have 
hastened  ta  you  wherever  you  were,  before  I  went 
to   Rome,   and    should   have   urged    this   on    you    in 
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person,  and  held  you  back  by  all  in  my  power. 
.\gain  and  again,  Cicero,  do  take  everything  into 
consideration  so  as  not  to  ruin  yourself  and  your 
dear  cmes.  and  not  to  put  yourself  with  your  eyes 
wide  open  into  a  position  whence  you  see  there  is 
no  escape.  But  if  neither  the  words  of  the  Opti- 
mates  move  you,  nor  are  you  able  to  bear  the  inscr- 
lence  ^and  arrogance  of  certain  men,  I  beg  you  to 
choose  some  town  free  fron>  war  while  this  strug- 
gle is  going  on.  which  will  soon  be  decided.  It 
ycru  do  this.  I  shall  believe  you  have  acted  wisely, 
and  you  will  not  offend  Caesar. 

CXXIX.      (Fam.   XVI.   16.) 

As  I  hope  to  see  you  again  and  my  Cicero  and 
little  Tullia  and  your  son,  you  have  pleased  me 
greatly  in  regard  to  Tiro,  in  believing  him  not  de- 
serving his  present  position  and  preferring  him  to 
be  a  friend  of  ours  than  a  slave.  Believe  me,  when 
I  read  his  letter  and  yours  I  jumped  for  joy,  and 
I  both  thank  and  congratulate  you.  For  if  the 
fidelity  of  my  Statius  is  so  great  a  joy  to  me,  how 
much  must  the  same  good  qualities  be  worth  in 
your  man,  while  there  is  added  to  them  literary 
ability,  eloquence  and  refinement,  which  are  worth 
more  than  these  cfrdinary  virtues !  I  love  you  for 
deepest  reasons,  and  especially  for  this,  that  you 
have  made  the  announcement  to  me  as  you  should. 
I  have  understood  you  wholly  from  the  letter.  I 
have  promised  everything  to  the  servants  of  Sabi- 
nus,  and  I  will  keep  to  my  word. 
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CXXX.     (Fam.    n.  16.) 

YcTur  letter  would  have  pained  me  greatly,  had 
not  reason  itself  dispelled  all  feeling  of  annoyance, 
and  had  not  my  mind  because  of  my  long  despair 
about  the  state  of  affairs  become  callous  to  new- 
grief.  And  yet  I  do  not  know  how  it  happened 
that  you  were  led  tcf  your  suspicion  from  my  former 
letter ;  for  what  did  it  contain  except  a  general 
complaint  of  the  times  which  do  not  bring  more 
anxiety  to  my  mind  than  to  yours?  For  I  have 
comprehended  the  keenness  of  your  mind  too  well 
ncrt  to  believe  that  you  see  what  I  see  myself.  I  am 
surprised  at  this,  that  you  who  ought  to  know  me 
thoroughly  could  have  been  induced  to  believe 
that  I  was  so  short-sighted  as  to  abandon  a  rising 
fortune  for  one  which  is  waning  and  almost  gone, 
or  so  inconsistent  as  to  throw  away  the  favor  of 
a  man  who  is  in  a  most  exalted  position  and  so 
fail  myself  and  become  involved  in  civil  strife, 
which  I  have  always  from  the  outset  avoided.  What 
then  do  you  mean  by  my  "gloomy  policy?"  Is  it 
to  go  perhaps  to  some  place  of  retirement?  For 
you  know  it  not  only  turns  my  stomach  —  as  it 
used  to  yours  —  but  sickens  my  very  eyes  to  see 
the  insolence  of  these  impudent  fellows.  Besides 
this  I  have  a  train  of  lictors  and  the  title  of  Im- 
perator.  If  I  were  free  from  that  burden,  I  would 
be  happy  in  the  most  quiet  retreat  in  all  Italy.  But 
the  laurels  draw  to  me  not  anly  the  eyes,  but  the 
words  of  malicious  people.  And  though  it  is  so, 
yet  I  have  not  considered  departure  unless  I  have 
your  approval.  But  you  know  my  small  estates; 
I  must  stay  on  them  so  as  not  to  trouble  my 
friends.     Because  I  enjoy  my   seashore  house  best, 
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T  give  some  persons  ground  to  suspect  tliat  I  plan  to 
go  off  by  sea ;  and  after  all,  perhaps  I  would  not 
be  unwilling  if  I  could  gain  peace;  for  haw  could 
I  go  to  war  consistently,  especially  against  a  man 
who  I  hope  has  forgiven  me,  and  on  the  side  of 
one  who  cannot   now   forgive  me  in  any   way? 

Then  you  could  have  understood  my  feeling  at 
the  time  when  you  came  to  see  me  in  Cumae.  For 
I  did  not  conceal  from  you  the  words  of  T.  Ampina, 
for  you  saw  how  I  shrank  from  leaving  the  city 
when  I  had  heard.  Did  I  not  assure  you  I  would 
suffer  anything  rather  than  leave  Italy  to  join  in 
civil  discord?  What  has  happened  that  I  should 
change  my  mind?  Has  not  everything  happened 
rather  to  make  me  stand  to  it?  I  wish  you  to  be- 
lieve this,  which  I  am  sure  you  know,  that  among 
these  miseries  I  seek  nothing  else  than  that  men 
should  know  I  wish  for  nothing  so  much  as  peace, 
and  if  there  is  no  hope  of  that,  that  I  go  to  any 
length  to  avoid  civil  war.  I  do  not  believe  I  shall 
ever  regret  this  policy.  For  I  remember  that  our 
friend  Q.  Hortensius  used  to  glcrry  in  this  very 
thing,  that  he  had  never  taken  part  in  civil  war. 
My  praise  will  be  greater  than  his  because  his  con- 
duct was  attributed  to  cowardice,  and  I  do  not 
believe  this  can  be  thought  of  in  my  case.  And 
those  matters  which  you  lay  before  me  with  great 
fidelity  and  affection  in  order  to  put  me  on  my 
guard  do  ncrt  trouble  me  at  all.  For  there  is  no 
sort  of  violence  which  does  not  seem  hanging  over 
everyone  in  this  general  confusion;  this  I  would 
have  averted  from  the  state  by  great  private  and 
personal  sacrifices,  even  such  as  those  which  you 
warn  me  to  avoid. 

To  my  son,  who  I  am  pleased  is  an  object  of  your 
affection,  if  the  state  exists,  I  shall  leave  an  inher- 
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itance  noble  enough  in  the  memory  of  my  name. 
But  if  the  republic  ceases  to  exist,  he  will  share 
the  fate  of  all  citizens.  You  ask  me  to  regard  the 
interests  of  my  son-in-law,  a  fine  man  to  whom  I 
am  greatly  attached.  Can  you  doubt,  while  you 
know  hcrw  much  I  care  for  him  as  well  as  for 
Tullia.  that  this  matter  causes  me  the  deepest  anx- 
iety, and  all  the  more  because  in  our  common  trou- 
bles I  used  to  console  myself  with  this,  that  my. 
or  rather  our,  Dolabella  would  be  free  from  those 
embarrassments  which  he  had  brought  cm  himself 
by  his  own  liberality?  I  wish  you  would  ask  what 
sort  of  days  he  had  while  in  the  city,  how  disagree- 
able to  himself  and  how  derogatory  to  me,  his 
father-in-law.  Accordingly.  I  am  not  awaiting  news 
from  Spain,  about  which  I  have  ascertamed  that 
matters  are  as  you  say,  ncrr  am  I  meditating  any 
deep  policy.  If  there  is  ever  to  be  a  state,  there 
will  doubtless  be  a  place  for  me ;  if  not,  I  think 
you  yourself  will  come  into  the  same  solitudes  in 
which  you  will  hear  I  have  taken  up  my  abode. 
But  perhaps  I  am  raving  and  all  these  things  will 
have  a  better  issue ;  for  I  remember  the  despair 
of  the  older  generation  when  I  was  a  yaung  man. 
I  may  be  imitating  them  and  indulging  in  a  weak- 
ness of  my  time  of  life.  I  trust  this  is  the  case; 
and  yet  —  I  suppose  you  know  a  toga  pratexta  is 
being  woven  for  Oppius.  Our  Curtius  thinks  it 
double-dyed,  but  the  dyer  keeps  him  waiting.  I 
put  in  this  that  you  may  know  that  I  still  joke  even 
in  the  midst  of  my  indignation.  As  t<7  what  you 
say  about  Dolabella,  I  beg  you  to  look  to  it  as  if 
your  own  interests  were  at  stake.  This  is  my  last 
statement;  I  shall  do  nothing  wildly  and  rashly. 
Yet  I  beg  you,  in  whatever  country  I  am,  to  care 
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for  me  and  my  children  as  crur  friendship  and  your 
fidelity  demand. 

CXXXI.     (Fam.  VIII.  17.) 

So  I  was  in  Spain  rather  than  at  Formiae,  when 
you  started  for  Pompey !  Oh  that  Appius  Claudius 
had  been  on  our  side,  or  Caius  Curio  on  yours, 
for  it  was  my  friendship  for  Curio  which  impelled 
me  to  this  lost  cause;  for  I  feel  my  good  sense 
was  destroyed  with  anger  and  love.  And  you,  when 
I  came  at  night  to  you  at  Arminum  just  as  I  was 
starting,  while  you  gave  me  messages  for  Caesar 
and  were  acting  the  fine  citizen,  you  neglected  your 
duty  and  gave  me  no  advice.  And  I  do  not  say 
this  because  I  distrust  this  cause,  but.  believe  me, 
I  would  rather  die  than  see  these  here.  If  there 
were  no  fear  of  the  cruelty  of  your  side  we  would 
have  been  driven  out  long  ago ;  for  here  there  is 
not  a  man  or  a  class  that  is  not  Pompeian,  except  a 
few  money  lenders.  I  have  brought  it  about  that  the 
common  people  and  the  main  body  of  citizens  who 
used  to  be  on  our  side  should  now  be  on  yours. 
"Why?"  you  say.  Now  wait  for  results:  I  will 
make  you  conquer  quite  against  your  will.  I  will 
become  another  Cato ;  you  are  asleep,  and  do  not 
seem  to  realize  hcfw  open  we  are  to  attack,  and 
how  weak  we  are.  And  I  shall  do  this  with  no 
hope  of  reward,  but  because  of  grief  and  indigna- 
tion, feelings  which  influence  me  strongly.  What 
are  you  doing  there?  Are  you  waiting  for  a  battle, 
which  is  his  strongest  point?  I  do  not  know  your 
forces.  Ours  have  become  accustomed  to  fighting 
and  easily  bearing  cold  and  hunger. 
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CXXXn.      (Fam.    IX.   9.) 

If  you  are  well,  I  am  glad.  I  am  well  and  our 
Tullia  is  right  well.  Terentia  has  not  been  very 
well,  but  I  am  sure  she  has  recovered  by  this  time; 
otherwise  all  is  well  in  your  house.  Though  at  no 
.  time  I  thought  to  have  been  suspected  by  you  that 
for  political  reasons  rather  than  with  your  interests 
at  heart  I  urged  you  to  join  yourself  to  Caesar  and 
to  us  or  at  least  to  retire  from  the  field,  yet  espe- 
cially since  victory  has  inclined  toward  us  I  can  not 
adopt  any  other  opinion  than  that  which  I  may 
seem  to  urge  on  you  because  I  cannot  with  loyalty 
be  silent.  Do,  my  dear  Cicero,  receive  these  words, 
so  that  whether  you  approve  or  not,  yOu  may  judge 
them  to  have  been  thought  out  and  written  with  the 
best  intention  and   greatest   devotion  to  yourself. 

You  know  Cuaeus  Pompeius  is  safe  neither  by 
the  glory  of  his  Own  name  nor  his  deeds,  nor  by 
those  clients,  kings  and  peoples,  whom  he  used  to 
display;  also  what  is  possible  for  the  lowest  he 
cannot  obtain,  an  honorable  escape ;  he  has  been 
driven  from  Italy,  has  lost  the  Spanish  provinces 
and  his  army  of  veterans,  and  is  now  hemmed  in 
on  all  sides.  I  know  not  if  any  such  thing  has  ever 
happened  to  a  general  of  ours.  So  consider  wisely 
what  you  or  he  have  to  hope ;  for  thus  you  will 
most  easily  adopt  the  plan  most  advantagecrus  to 
you.  And  I  beg  you  this,  that  if  he  (Pompeius) 
escapes  this  danger  and  takes  refuge  with  his  fleet, 
you  should  consider  your  own  interests  and  for 
once  be  a  friend  to  yourself  rather  than  to  anyone 
else.  You  have  already  satisfied  the  claims  erf  duty 
or  friendship,  also  your  party  and  the  government 
which  you  cherish.     It  remains  for  us  to  be  part  of 
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tlie  existing  goveniinent,  niilicr  than  be  in  none 
while  scarcliing  for  one  whicli  is  past.  So  I  wish, 
my  dearest  Cicero,  if  it  cliances  that  Pompeius 
should  be  driven  from  these  regicrns  too,  and  forced 
to  seek  other  parts,  that  i'ou  would  go  to  Athens 
or  some  other  peaceful  state.  If  you  do  so,  do 
write  mc,  that  I  may  hurry  to  you  if  I  can.  vv/^hat- 
ever  respect  is  due  to  ycfur  position  from  the  com- 
mander, such  is  the  kindness  of  Caesar,  that  it  will 
be  very  easy  for  you  yourself  to  obtain  it  from  him, 
and  yet  I  think  my  prayers  will  not  be  without  in- 
fluence with  him.  Your  loyalty  and  kindness  will 
make  you  see  that  the  messenger  I  sent  you  may 
come  back  to  me  and  bring  me  a  letter  from  yau. 

CXXXIII.      (F.AM.  XIV.  8.) 

If  you  are  well  1  am  well.  Beg  you  to  take  good 
care  of  your  health ;  for  I  hr.ve  been  informed  both 
by  letter  and  messenger  th"t  you  have  suddenly 
contracted  fever.  You  have  pleased  me  very  much 
by  giving  me  information  sj  promptly  about  Cae- 
sar's letter.  Likewise  hereafter  be  sure  to  let  me 
know  if  there  is  anything  I  ought  to  know  if  any- 
thing new  happens.  Take  care  of  yourself.  Fare- 
well. 

June  2. 

^^^"^■^CXXXIV.     (Fam.  XIV.  12.) 

You  say  you  are  glad  that  I  have  arrived  safely 
in  Italy.  I  hope  that  you  may  always  be  glad  of  it. 
But  disturbed  as  I  was  in  mind  by  my  grief  and 
great  injuries  which  have  been  inflicted  upon  me 
I  am  afraid  that  I  have  r.dnplcd  a  plan  which  I 
cannot   easily   carrj'   out.      So'   do   what   you   can   to 
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help  me  but  what  you  can  do  does  not  now  occur 
to  me.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  start 
out  at  this  time.  The  journey  is  long  and  the  way 
is  not  safe  and  I  dcr  not  see  what  you  can  accom- 
plish if  you  come.  Farewell. 
November,  4.  Brundisium. 

CXXXV.      (Att.   XL  5.) 

What  reasons  influenced  rne,  how  distressing, 
weighty  and  strange  they  were  which  compelled 
me  to  act  by  impulse  rather  than  deliberation.  1 
cannot  write  you  without  great  anguish.  For  they 
were  so  powerful  as  to  produce  what  yau  sec.  So 
I  can  neither  find  anything  to  write  you  or  ask  of 
you  about  my  affairs.  You  see  the  wl^.ole  sum  and 
substance  of  the  matter.  I  myself  liave  realized 
from  your  letters,  both  the  one  ycfu  wrote  with 
others  and  the  one  in  your  own  name  what  I  saw 
for  myself  as  well,  that  being  weakened  by  the 
sudden  turn  in  affairs  you  are  seekin,'^  new  ways 
of  protecting  me.  You  write  you  wish  I  would 
come  nearer  and  journey  through  tlic  towns  by 
night,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done.  For 
I  do  not  have  stopping-places  suitable  for  spending 
all  the  day-time,  nor  for  what  you  seek,  does  it 
make  much  difference  whether  men  see  me  in  a 
town  or  cni  the  road.  And  yet  I  will  take  this  with 
everything  else  into  consideration,  to  see  how  it 
may  be  done  most  advantageously..  Because  of  my 
great  distress  in  mind  and  body.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  write  many  letters.  I  have  only  answered 
those  who  have  written  me.  I  wish  you  would 
write  to  Basilus  and  any  others  you  think  best  — 
even  to  Servilius  —  in  my  name,  saying  what  you 
think    proper.      That    a    long    interval    has    elapsed 
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dwccn  my  letters  to  you,  you  will  realize  from 
■IS  letter  that  it  is  lack  of  material,  not  any  per- 
-inal  feeling  which  has  caused  it.  Ycru  ask  about 
\  aiinius.  Neither  his  services  nor  of  anyone  else 
wHlild  fail  me,  if  they  could  find  any  way  of  aiding 
nic.  Quintus  was  completely  estranged  from  me 
at  Patrae.  His  son  came  there,  too,  ffom  Corcyra. 
From  there  I  suppose  they  have  started  with  the 
rest. 

CXXXVI.      (Fam.   XIV.    19.) 

In  the  midst  of  my  sorrows  I  am  tortured  by 
the  ill-health  of  our  Tullia.  There  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  write  more  to  you  about  this  for  I  know 
you  are  as  concerned  about  it  as  I.  You  wish  me 
to  come  nearer  and  I  see  I  ought  to  do  so ;  and 
I  would  have  done  so  before  but  many  difficulties 
stood  in  the  way  which  are  not  even  now  removed. 
But  I  am  expecting  a  letter  from  Pomponius  which 
I  wish  you  would  have  sent  to  me  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.    Be  sure  to  take  good  care  of  your  health. 

CXXXVII.     (Fam.  XIV.  17.) 

If  you  are  well  I  am  well.  If  I  had  anything  to 
write  you  I  would  write  more  at  length  and  oftener. 
Now  you  understand  the  state  of  affairs ;  and  hcrw 
•I  am  affected  you  can  learn  from  Lapta  and  Treba- 
tius.  Be  sure  to  take  care  of  your  health  and  Tul- 
lia's. 

CXXXVIH.      (Att.  XI.  9.) 

Truly,  as  you  write,  I  have  acted  both  incau- 
tiously and  in  too  great  a  hurry,  nor  have  I  any 
hope,  because  I   am  retained  only  by  special  clauses 
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in  the  edicts.  If  these  had  no't  been  secured  by 
your  perseverance  and  kindness,  I  might  be  going 
off  to  some  wilderness ;  but  now  I  may  not  even  do 
that.  And  how  does  it  aid  me  that  I  came  before 
the  new  tribuneship.  if  the  fact  that  I  have  come 
is  of  no  service  to  me?  Now  what  hope  have  1 
from  the  man  who  was  never  a  friend  of  mine, 
when  I  am  ruined  and  humiliated  now  by  law? 
Already  every  day  the  letters  of  Balbus  to  me  are 
cooler  in  tone,  and  many  letters  of  many  persons 
reach  Caesar,  perhaps  against  me.  I  am  ruined  by 
my  own  fault.  Chance  has  not  brought  me  mis- 
fortune ;  everything  has  been  incurred  by  error. 
For  when  I  saw  the  character  of  the  war,  that  lack 
of  preparation  and  weakness  were  pitted  against 
men  who  were  well  prepared,  I  decided  what  to 
do,  and  adopted  a  plan,  not  so  much  courageous, 
as  one  that  I  above  all  others  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  adopt.  I  yielded  to  my  friends  or  rather  obeyed 
them.  What  have  been  the  opinions  of  one  of  these 
—  the  one  whom  you  recommended  to  me  —  ycru 
will  learn  from  his  letters,  which  he  has  sent  to 
you  and  to  others.  I  should  never  have  opened 
these,  had  it  not  been  for  this  circumstance:  the 
bundle  was  brought  me ;  I  untied  it  to  see  if  there 
were  any  letter  for  me ;  there  was  nothing.  There 
was  a  letter  for  Vatinius  and  one  for  Ligurius.  I 
ordered  them  carried  to  these  gentlemen ;  they 
immediately  came  to  me  boiling  with  indignation, 
crying  out  on  the  "  crime  of  the  fellow  " ;  they  read 
me  the  letters  full  of  all  kinds  of  abuse  of  me. 
Ligurius  raved,  and  said  he  knew  that  Quintus  was 
hated  by  Caesar,  yet  that  Caesar  had  not  only  shown 
him  favor,  but  had  given  him  so  much  money  for 
my  sake.  After  receiving  this  insult  I  wished  to 
know  what  he  had  written  to  the  rest,  for  I  thought 
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it  would  he  to  his  discredit  if  such  villainy  on  his 
part  should  be  generally  Known.  I  found  them  of 
the  same  kind.  I  am  sending  them  to  you.  If  you 
think  if  for  his  interest  to  deliver  them,  please  do 
so.  It  will  not  harm  me.  For  as  to  their  having 
been  broken  open,  I  think  Pomponia  has  his  seal. 
When  he  displayed  that  bitterness  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  voyage,  he  grieved  me  so  deeply  that 
I  was  overcome  by  it,  and  if  now  he  is  said  to  be 
working  not  so  much  for  himself  as  against  me. 
Sa  I  am  weighed  down  by  all  kinds  of  misery, 
which  I  can  scarcely  or  in  no  wise  bear  up  under. 
Of  these  miseries,  one  is  preeminent,  that  I  leave 
that  uphappy  girl  bereft  of  her  patrimony  and  all 
property.  So  I  wish  you  to  see  to  it  as  you  prom- 
ise; for  I  have  no  one  else  to  whcfm  to  recommend 
her,  as  I  learn  that  the  same  fate  is  prepared  for 
her  mother  as  for  me.  But  if  you  do  not  find  me, 
still  remember  she  has  been  commended  to  you, 
and  try  to  reconcile  her  uncle  to  her  as  far  as  you 
can.  I  am  writing  this  to  you  on  my  birthday,  on 
which  would  that  I  had  never  been  born,  or  that 
nothing  had  afterwards  been  born  of  the  same 
mother !     I  cannot  write  more,  as  tears  prevent  me. 

CXXXIX.      (Att.   XI.   12.) 

Cephalio  gave  me  a  letter  from  you  on  the  even- 
ing of  March  8.  On  the  morning  of  the  same  day 
I  had  sent  messengers  to  whom  I  gave  a  letter  for 
you.  Yet  after  reading  your  letter  I  thought  I 
ought  to  write  something  in  answer,  especially  as 
you  show  you  are  anxious  as  tcf  what  explanation 
I  was  going  to  give  Caesar  for  my  departure  when  I 
liid  left  Italy.  I  do  not  need  any  new  e.xplanatian. 
For    I    have    often    written   him.    and   have   charged 
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main-  to  tell  him  that  I  could  not  hold  cnit  against 
men's  talk,  though  I  might  wish  to,  and  there  was 
much  else  in  the  same  vein.  For  there  is  nothing 
which  I  should  less  like  to  think  than  that  I  did 
not  use  my  own  judgment  in  a  matter  of  so  great 
importance.  Afterwards  I  received  a  letter  from 
Cornelius  Balbus,  the  younger,  saying  that  Caesar 
regarded  my  brother  Quintus  as  having  "  sounded 
the  s'gnal  "  for  my  retreat  —  for  this  was  what  he 
wrote  —  I  did  not  yet  know  what  Quintus  had 
written  about  me  to  many,  but  he  had  spoken  and 
acted  to  my  face  with  great  bitterness,  in  spite  of 
which  I  wrote  as  follows  to  Caesar :  "  I  am  as 
anxiofus  for  my  brother  Quintus  as  for  myself,  but 
I  do  not  dare  commend  him  to  you  at  this  time; 
yet  I  shall  dare  beg  this  at  least  from  you,  not  to 
think  he  did  anything  to  lessen  my  loyalty  to  you 
or  weaken  my  affection  for  ycfu.  Believe  rather 
that  he  always  favored  our  union,  and  was  the 
companion,  not  the  leader  of  my  journey.  So  in 
all  other  matters  give  him  as  much  credit  as  your 
cnvn  kindness  and  the  friendship  between  you  de- 
mand. I  beg  you  earnestly  over  and  over  not  to 
let  me  stand   in   his  light  with  you." 

Wherefore,  if  I  ever  shall  meet  Caesar,  though 
I  have  no  doubt  of  his  being  lenient  to  Quintus 
and  that  he  has  declared  his  intention,  yet  I  shall 
always  remain  in  the  same  position.  But,  so  far 
as  I  see.  we  have  more  cause  of  anxiety  in  Africa, 
which  indeed  you  write  is  daily  growing  stronger 
rather  in  a  way  to  make  one  hope  for  peace  rather 
than  victory.  Would  it  were  so!  But  I  believe 
the  state  of  affairs  to  be  quite  different,  and  I 
think  you  tejo  think  so,  but  ycru  write  otherwise, 
not  to  deceive  but  to  encourage  me  especially  as 
Spain,   loo,   is   added   to   Africa. 
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You  advise  me  to  write  to  Antony  and  the  rest. 
If  there  seems  to  ymi  to  be  need,  please  do  as  you 
liave  often  done,  for  nothing  occurs  to  me  which 
should  l)e  written.  You  hear  I  am  in  better  spirits 
—  what  do  you  think  when  you  see  added  to  my 
present  ills  these  fine  doings  of  my  son-in-law? 
But  da  not  cease  doing  what  you  can  in  his  direc- 
tion—  writing  to  me  even  if  you  have  nothing  to 
write  about.  For  a  letter  from  you  always  has 
some  meaning.  I  have  accepted  the  inheritance  of 
Galeo.  For  I  suppose  the  form  of  acceptance  was 
simple  as  none  has  been  sent  me. 

CXL.     (Fam.  XIV.   n.) 

If  you  arc  well  I  am  well.  Our  dear  Tullia  came 
to  me  on  the  12th  of  June.  Because  of  her  remark- 
able e.xcellence  and  wonderful  gentleness  I  am  more 
deeply  pained  that  my  negligence  has  placed  her 
in  very  different  circumstances  from  what  her  de- 
votion and  character  demanded.  I  intend  to  send 
Cicero  to  Caesar  and  with  him  Gn.  Sallust.  If  he 
goes  I'll  let  you  know.  Take  gaod  care  of  your 
health.     Farewell.  , 

June  14. 


CXLI.     (Fam.  XIV.  15.) 

If  you  are  well  I  am  glad.  I  had  decided  as  I 
wrote  you  before  to  send  Cicercf  to  meet  Caesar 
but  I  have  changed  my  mind  because  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  his  coming.  On  other  subjects  although 
there  is  no  news  yet  you  will  be  able  to  learn  from 
Lica  what  I  wish  and  what  I  think  is  necessary  at 
this  time.  I  am  keeping  Tullia  still  with  me.  Take 
good  care  of  your  health.     Farewell. 

June  19. 
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CXLIL     (Fam.   XV.  15.) 

Although  both  of  us  from  a  hope  of  peace  and 
horror  of  civil  bloadshed  have  wished  to  keep  from 
the  prosecution  of  war,  yet,  since  I  seem  to  have 
been  the  first  to  adopt  that  policy,  I  ought  perhaps 
to  satisfy  you  on  that  point,  rather  than  expect 
you  ta  do  so.  Although,  as  I  often  am  reminded, 
our  intimate  conversation  led  us  both  to  the  con- 
clusion of  believing  that  if  not  the  whole  cause, 
yet  surely  our  judgment  should  best  be  decided 
by  the  result  of  one  battle.  And  no  one  really  ever 
criticizes  this  opinion  of  ours  except  those  who 
think  it  is  better  that  the  state  be  entirely  destroyed 
than  continue  lessened  and  weakened.  But  I  saw 
for  my.slf  in  its  destruction  surely  no  hope,  but 
much  from  what  might  remain  from  it.  But  such 
have  been  the  results  that  it  is  more  surprising  that 
those  events  could  have  happened  than  that  we  did 
not  foresee  them  and  were  unable  to  prophesy  them 
as  we  were  human.  I  confess  for  my  part  that  my 
thought  was  that  after  that  battle  had  been  fought 
w'hich  secured  an  expression  of  fate,  the  victors 
would  wish  to  ccfnsult  for  the  common  safety  and 
the  conquered  for  their  own,  both  of  which  policies 
I  thought  depended  on  the  promptness  of  the  con- 
queror. If  that  had  been  displayed,  Africa  would 
have  experienced  the  same  clemency  as  Asia  and 
Achaea.  toa.  witnessed  under  your  command  and 
intercession.  But  in  the  lapse  of  time  which  is  an 
important  element  especially  in  civil  wars,  the  inter- 
vention of  a  year  induced  some  to  hope  for  success, 
others  to  think  little  of  defeat.  .A.nd  fortune  is  to 
blame  for  all  these  evil  ccmditions;  for  who  would 
think  such  a   delav  of  the  Alexandrian  war  would 
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be  added  to  this  war,  or  some  Pharnaces  would 
bring  terror  to  Asia?  Yet  we  with  the  same  policy 
have  had  different  fates.  For  you  sought  his  side 
to  join  in  his  counsels  and  be  enabled  ta  foresee 
tfie  future,  which  greatly  allays  anxiety.  I,  who 
was  eager  to  see  Caesar  in  Italy  —  for  I  had  this 
in  mind  —  and  to  spur  him  on,  a  "willing  horse," 
as  they  say  when  he  returned  after  sparing  so  many 
honorable  men,  am  now  far  removed  from  him 
and  have  been  so.  Mcrreover  I  continually  hear 
the  groans  of  Italy  and  lamentable  complaints  in 
Rome,  for  which  perhaps  we  might  have  brought 
some  relief,  each  in  his  crwn  way,  if  the  principal 
man  had  been  there.  So  I  wish  you  would  in  con- 
sideration of  ycmr  unbroken  affection  for  me  write 
me  what  you  see  and  feel,  and  think  we  ought  to 
expect  and  do.  Your  letters  are  worth  much  to  me; 
would  that  I  had  obeyed  that  first  one  which  you 
sent  from  Luceria !  For  I  should  then  have  re- 
tained my  position  without  any  distress. 

CXLIII.     (Fam.  XIV.  20.)  ^ 

I  think  I  shall  arrive  at  Tusculum  either  on  the 
7th  or  on  the  next  day.  See  that  everything  is 
ready  there.  For  perhaps  there  will  be  several 
persons  with  me  and  as  I  think  we  shall  remain 
there  some  time.  If  there  is  no  tub  in  the  bath- 
room see  that  one  is  put  in;  so  also  everything  else 
which  is  necessary  for  our  comfort  and  health. 
Farewell. 

Venusia,  Oct.  1. 
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CXLIV.      (Fam.   XIL    11.) 

As  I  have  always  realized  that  you  take  great 
pains  to  let  nothing  which  concerns  me  be  unknown 
to  }-oii.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  know  not  only  to 
what  township  I  belong,  but  how  carefully  I  guard 
the  interests  erf  my  fellow-townsmen.  All  their 
resources  and  income  by  which  they  can  amend 
to  religious  rites  and  take  care  of  their  temples  and 
other  public  buildings,  come  from  the  rents  which 
they  hold  in  the  province  of  Gaul.  To  visit  these 
estates  and  to  collect  the  rents  owed  by  the  farmers 
and  to  investigate  and  superintend  the  whale  mat- 
ter, we  have  sent  a  commission  of  Roman  Knights, 
Quintus  Fufidius,  son  of  Quintus.  Marcus  Faucius, 
son  of  Marcus,  and  Quintus  Mamercus,  son  of 
Qumtus.  I  beg  j'ou  in  consideration  of  our  friend- 
ship ta  look  out  for  this  affair  and  do  all  in  your 
power  that  the  business  of  the  town  be  managed 
as  advantageously  as  possible  and  brought  to  a 
close  as  soon  as  possible;  also  that  you  should  treat 
with  the  greatest  consideration  and  favor  consonant 
with  your  nature  those  gentlemen  whose  names  I 
have  mentioned.  You  will  bring  excellent  men  into 
relation  with  you  and  will  render  a  service  to  a 
most  grateful  town,  and  will  do  me  even  a  greater 
favor  than  ever,  because  while  I  have  always  pro- 
tected the  interests  of  my  townsmen,  this  year  has 
especial  claim  on  my  care  and  service.  For  this 
year,  for  the  sake  of  settling  the  affairs  of  the  town, 
I  have  let  my  son  and  nephew  and  Marcus  Caesius, 
a  special  friend  of  mine,  become  aediles ;  for  this 
magistrate  and  no  other  is  >elected  in  our  town.  You 
will  honcrr  them  and  me  too  if  the  business  of  the 
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town  is  well  managed,  thanks  to  your  attention  and 
care.     I  beg  you  again  and  again  to  do  so. 

CXLV.      (Att.    XII.  2.) 

Here  it  is  reported  that  Statius  Murcus  has  been 
shipwrecked,  that  Asinius  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  soldiers  after  getting  to  land,  that  fifty  ships 
were  carried  ashore  at  Utica  by  this  contrary  wind, 
that  Pompey  is  nowhere  and  has  not  been  in  the 
Balearic  isles  as  Paciaecus  asserts;  but  there  is  no 
authority  for  any  report.  Now  you  know  what 
people  have  been  saying  while  you  are  off.  Mean- 
while, there  are  games  at  Praeueste.  Hirtius  and 
all  the  rest  are  there,  and  the  games  lasted  eight 
days.  What  dinners  !  What  fine  times  !  Meantime 
perhaps  the  affair  has' been  settled.  What  remark-" 
able  people!  But  Balbus  is  building;  for  what 
does  he  care?  If  you  ask  me,  is  not  life  a  thing 
of  the  past  far  that  man  who  seeks  not  right,  but 
pleasure?  You  meantime  are  dozing.  Now  the 
solution  of  the  problem  must  be  found,  if  you  are 
going  to  do  anything.  If  you  ask  what  I  think,  I 
think  just  "enjoyment."  But  why  so  much?  I 
shall  see  you  soon  and  I  hope  as  soon  as  you  return 
for  I  shall  arrange  a  day  for  Tyrannio  and  every- 
thing else. 

CXLVI.     (Fam.   VIL   3.) 

As  I  often  think  over  the  wretchedness  which  we 
have  all  experienced  for  so  many  years  and  as  far 
as  I  see,  shall  experience,  there  usually  comes  into 
my  mind  that  time  when  we  were  last  together ; 
I  even  remember  the  exact  day.  For  on  the  twelfth 
of  May,  in  the  consulship  of  Lentulus  and  Marcel- 
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lus  I  came  at  evening  to  mj^  Ponipeian  villa,  and 
you  came  to  me  with  mind  full  of  anxiety ;  tne 
thought  both  of  my  duty  and  my  danger  was  keep- 
ing you  anxious ;  if  I  remained  in  Italy,  you  feared 
I  should  be  failing  in  my  duty;  if  I  set  out  for 
the  seat  of  war,  the  risk  I  ran  troubled  you.  At 
that  time  you  actually  saw  me  also  so  disturbed 
as  not  to  see  rightly  what  was  best  to  do ;  yet  I 
preferred  to  be  guided  by  my  honor  and  reputation 
than  by  any  considerations  of  personal  safety.  Of 
this  decision  of  mine  I  repented,  not  so  much  be- 
cause of  any  danger  as  because  of  the  many  weak- 
nesses which  I  found  on  my  arrival.  First,  troops 
neither  numerous  nor  well-trained ;  then,  beside 
the  chief  in  command  and  a  few  others  —  I  speak 
of  the  leaders  —  the  rest  both  greedy  for  booty  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war  and  so  cruel  ai  speech  that 
I  shrank  with  horror  from  victory  itself;  lastly, 
great  indebtedness  on  the  part  of  the  highest  men. 
What  then?  Nothing  but  a  good  cause.  When  I 
realized  this,  in  my  despair  of  success,  at  first  I 
began  to  plead  for  peace  which  I  had  always  advo- 
cated, then  as  Pcrmpey  was  very  averse  to  this 
course,  I  began  to  advise  him  to  prolong  the  war. 
He  often  expressed  approval  of  this  idea,  and 
seemed  likely  to  act  on  this  advice,  and  perhaps  he 
would  have  done  so,  if  after  a  certain  encounter  he 
had  not  begun  to  feel  ccmfidence  in  his  men.  From 
that  time  that  most  eminent  man  became  no  kind 
of  a  general.  With  raw  and  ne\^'ly-recruited  men 
he  engaged  in  battle  with  the  strongest  legions. 
After  a  most  disgraceful  defeat,  with  even  his  camp 
lost,  he  escaped  alone. 

This  I  considered  the  end  of  the  war  and  I  did 
not  suppose  that  when  we  were  unequal  to  an  en- 
counter when   unbeaten,  we  wcfuld  come  out  ahead 
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after  defeat ;  I  left  the  conflict,  in  which  I  had 
either  to  fall  in  the  line  of  battle  or  stumble  into 
some  trap  and  to  come  into  the  victor's  hands  or 
escape  to  Juba  or  to  become  an  exile  err  to  take  my 
own  life.  Surely  there  was  no  other  course  open, 
if  you  were  unwilling  or  did  not  dare  trust  yourself 
to  the  conqueror.  Of  all  these  fcrrms  of  wretched- 
ness which  I  have  mentioned,  none  is  better  than 
exile,  especially  for  an  innocent  man,  to  whom  there 
is  no  disgrace.  And  I  add,  too,  when  you  lose  a 
city  in  which  there  is  nothing  which  you  can  look 
at  without  pain,  I  preferred  to  be  with  my  own 
family  —  if  anything  belongs  to  anybody  now  —  and 
also  cm  my  own  property. 

What  occurred,  I  had  all  foretold.  I  came  home, 
ncrt  that  there  was  the  best  condition  of  life,  but 
that  if  there  were  any  semblance  of  a  constitution 
I  might  be  there  as  if  in  my  own  land,  and  if  not, 
as  if  in  exile.  I  saw  no  reason  for  taking  my  own 
life,  though  many  for  wishing  for  death.  For  it  is  an 
old  saying,  "  When  you  are  no  longer  what  ycfu 
have  been,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  wish 
to  live.''  And  yet  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  be  free 
from  blame,  especially  as  I  have  two  things  with 
which  to  sustain  myself,  acquaintance  with  the 
liberal  arts  and  the  glory  of  great  deeds.  Of  these, 
the  first  will  never  be  taken  from  me  in  my  lifetime, 
the  second  not  even  after  my  death. 

I  have  written  this  to  you  somewhat  at  length 
and  have  bored  you  with  it,  because  I  know  you 
to  be  most  devoted  to  me  and  to  the  interests  erf  the 
state.  I  wished  you  to  be  acquainted  with  all  my 
policy  that  you  might  know  first  that  I  never  wished 
any  one  person  to  have  more  power  than  the  state, 
but  that  after  one  man  grew  so  strong,  by  some- 
one's  fault,   that   ho   could   not    be   resisted,   I    advo- 
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cated  peace,  /ftd  that  after  the  army  was  lost 
and  the  only  commander,  too,  in  whom  there  was 
any  hope,  I  wished  for  peace,  too,  for  the  rest  of 
the  party.  And  after  I  found  that  was  out  of  the 
question,  I  took  no  further  part  in  the  struggle. 
Now,  then,  if  this  is  a  state,  I  am  a  citizen ;  if  not, 
I  am  an  exile  in  a  place  as  well  suited  for  being 
-such  as  if  I  had  gone  tct  Rhodes  or  Mytilene. 

I  had  preferred  to  discuss  this  with  you  face  to 
face.  But  as  that  seemed  out  of  the  question  for 
a  long  time,  I  wished  to  state  these  things  by  letter, 
that  you  might  have  something  to  say  if  you  ever 
met  my  critics.  For  there  are  men  who,  although 
my  death  would  not  profit  the  state  at  all,  think 
it  a  crime  that  I  am  still  alive;  these  I  am  sure  do 
not  believe  enough  men  have  already  perished.  If 
these  men  had  listened  to  me,  they  would  have  been 
living  honorably,  however  unfair  the  conditions  of 
peace  may  be.  For  however  inferior  in  arms,  they 
would  have  been  superior  in  their  cause.  Here 
you  have  a  letter  perhaps  more  wordy  than  you 
would  wish,  which  I  shall  suppose  is  j^our  opinion 
unless  you  answer  me  with  one  still  longer.  If  I 
finish  some  business  which  I  wish  to,  I  shall  see 
ycm  in  a  short  time  I  hope. 

CXLVII.     (Fam.  IX.  16.) 

I  was  pleased  with  your  letter,  in  which  first  I 
enjoyed  the  affection  which  prompted  you  to  write, 
as  you  feared  that  Silius  might  alarm  me  by  his 
news ;  but  you  had  written  me  about  this  before  — 
really  twice,  sending  two  copies,  which  plainly 
showed  me  you  were  disturbed, —  and  I  had  an- 
swered you  in  detail  in  order  to  relieve  you  of  this 
anxiety  or  at  least  to  lessen  it  so  far  as  the  cir- 
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cumstances  at  that  time  allowed.  But  since  in  your 
last  letter,  too,  you  showed  me  how  anxious  you 
iare  —  rest  assured  on  this  point,  my  dear  Paetus, 
that  whatever  ccruld  be  done  by  art  —  for  it  is  no 
longer  sufficient  to  contend  with  prudence,  for  strat- 
egy must  be  employed, —  but  however,  what  could 
be  accomplished  and  eflfected  toward  gaining  and 
securing  their  good  will,  I  have  done  with  the  great- 
est zeal  and  not  in  vain,  I  think.  For  all  the  favor- 
ites of  Caesar  are  so  solicitous  for  me  and  so  attent- 
ive, that  I  think  I  am  loved  by  them.  For  although 
it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  true  and  pretended  love, 
unless  some  crisis  comes  of  a  kind  to  test  loyal 
devotion  by  danger  as  gold  by  fire,  there  are  other 
general  signs.  I  cmly  have  one  proof  to  make  me 
believe  I  am  beloved  truly  and  from  the  heart, — 
that  my  fortune  and  theirs  is  such  as  not  to  furnish 
any  cause  for  pretence. 

Moreover,  about  the  man  who  holds  everything 
in  his  power,  I  see  no  ground  for  fear,  except  the 
universal  uncertainty.  After  law  has  once  been  set 
aside,  and  nothing  can  be  maintained  as  to  the 
future  which  depends  on  another's  will,  not  to 
say  whim.  And  yet  his  feelings  have  been  in  no 
way  injured  by  me.  For  in  that  direction  I  have 
been  most  circumspect.  For  as  formerly  I  used  to 
think  it  my  privilege  to  speak  freely,  since  liberty 
in  the  state  was  due  to  my  efforts,  so  now  that  it 
is  lost,  I  think  I  should  say  nothing  which  would 
offend  his  wishes  or  those  of  his  friends.  But  if  I 
should  wish  to  avoid  the  reputation  for  having 
spoken  sharply  and  wittily,  I  must  entirely  forego 
my  reputation  for  genius,  which  I  would  not  refuse 
to  do  if  I  could.  But  Caesar  himself  is  a  keen 
critic,  and  just  as  your  cousin  Servius,  whom  I 
believe  to  have  been  very  well  versed  in  letters,  had 
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no  difficulty  in  saying,  "This  is  not  a  verse  of  Plau- 
tus " ;  that  is,  because  he  had  trained  his  ears  by 
observation  of  different  sorts  of  poets  and  by  long 
practice  in  reading, —  so  I  hear  Caesar,  having  com- 
pleted his  volume  of  witty  sayings,  if  anything  is 
brought  him  as  mine  which  is  not  mine  is  sure  to 
reject  it.  This  he  does  all  the  more  because  his 
intimates  are  with  me  almost  every  day.  In  our 
various  talks,  many  things  are  said  which  seem  per- 
haps to  them  when  as  I  say  them  as  with  literary 
value  and  wit.  These  things  are  reported  to  him 
with  the  other  news  of  the  day,  for  so  he  gave 
orders.  ScT  it  results  that  if  he  hears  anything  else 
of  me,  he  thinks  he  ought  not  to  listen.  Therefore 
I  have  no  need  of  your  "  Oenomaus,"  although  you 
quoted  very  aptly  the  verses  of  Accius.  But  what 
is  this  "envy,"  or  what  have  I  for  others  ta  envy? 
But  suppose  the  worst  happens;  I  find  that  philos- 
ophers, who  alone  seem  to  me  to  understand  the 
nature  of  virtue,  believe  that  a  wise  man  is  not 
responsible  except  for  wrong  doing,  erf  which  I  be- 
lieve I  am  clear  in  two  ways,  first  because  my  opin- 
ions were  correct,  and  second,  because  when  I  real- 
ized we  had  not  sufficient  power  to  maintain  them, 
I  thought  we  ought  not  to  contend  in  strength  with 
thase  more  powerful  than  ourselves.  So,  as  far  as 
the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  goes,  I  surely  ought  not 
to  be  blamed.  It  remains  that  I  should  not  speak 
foolishly  or  rashly  against  men  in  power.  This, 
too,  I  believe  to  be  the  part  of  a  wise  man.  As  ta 
the  rest  then,  what  anyone  may  say  I  uttered,  or 
how  he  may  receive  it  or  with  what  degree  of 
faithfulness  those  may  be  acting  who  continually 
show  their  devotion  and  liking  for  me,  I  cannot 
be  sure.  Sa  I  console  myself  by  the  remembrance 
of    my    former    policy   and    the    moderation   of    the 
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present  time,  and  apply  that  simile  of  Accius  no 
longer  to  envy  but  to  fortune,  which  I  think  as 
being  light  and  weak  should  be  beaten  back  by  a 
brave  and  constant  mind  as  the  "waves  upon  a 
rock."  For  as  Greek  histcrry  is  full  of  instances 
when  the  wisest  men  endured  tyrannies  at  Athens 
or  Syracuse,  and  were  themselves  free,  while  their 
states  were  enslaved  —  shall  I  not  believe  that  I 
can  so  maintain  my  position  as  neither  to  offend 
anyone  nor  lose  my  own   dignity? 

Now  I  come  to  your  jcfkes,  since  you  after  your 
Oenomaus  ai  Accius  have  introduced  not  an  Atellan 
play,  as  he  used  to,  but  a  mime.  What  do  you  mean 
by  the  pilot-fish,  a  bowl,  and  a  meal  of  cheese  and 
salt  fish?  I  used  to  endure  these  things  very  easily 
once,  but  now  things  are  different.  Hirtius  and 
Dolabella  are  my  pupils  in  speaking,  but  my  masters 
in  dining ;  for  I  think  you  have  heard,  if  reports  of 
everything  are  brought  you  that  they  declaim  at  my 
house,  and  I  dine  at  theirs.  There  is  no  use  of 
your  declaring  yourself  insolvent  to  me ;  for  when 
you  had  property  it  made  you  attentive  to  business, 
and  now  since  you  lose  your  property  so  cheerfully 
there  is  no  reason  why  when  you  entertain  me  you 
should  ncrt  think  you  are  receiving  a  "  cut "  in  your 
property  —  for  this  loss  is  easier  to  bear,  coming 
from  a  friend  than  from  a  debtor.  And  yet  I  do 
not  demand  such  suppers  as  are  superfluous;  but 
what  there  is  must  be  excellent  and  elegantly 
served.  I  remember  you  used  to  tell  of  Phamea's 
supper.  Let  this  be  earlier,  but  just  like  that  in 
other  respects.  But  if  you  persist  in  inviting  me  to 
a  supper  like  your  mother's,  I  shall  stand  that  too. 
But  I  w^ould  like  to  see  a  man  courageous  enough 
to  set  before  me  what  you  mention,  or  even  a  poly- 
pus, like  Jupiter  Miniatus.    Believe  me,  you  will  not 
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dare.  Before  my  arrival  the  rumor  of  my  new 
elegance  will  reach  you  and  you  will  be  appalled. 
And  you  must  not  put  any  hope  on  your  prarnnlsis, 
for  I  have  wholly  done  away  with  it,  for  I  used  ta 
find  my  appetite  spoiled  by  your  olives  and  Lucanian 
sausages.  But  why  am  I  saying  all  this?  Let  me 
only  come  to  you.  Now  do  —  for  I  wish  to  remove 
all  fear  frcfm  your  mind  —  go  back  to  your  old 
cheese  and  fish  diet.  I  shall  cause  you  only  one  ex- 
pense, that  you  must  heat  the  bath.  All  the  rest 
according  to  my  ordinary  habits.  What  I  wrote 
above  is  all  a  joke.  As  to  the  villa  of  Selicius,  ycW 
have  managed  very  well,  and  written  very  wittily. 
Hence  I  think  I  shall  let  the  opportunity  slip;  for 
there  is  enaugh  salt   but  not  enough  savor. 


w» 
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While  I  am  at  leisure  at  Tusculum,  because  I 
have  sent  my  pupils  to  meet  him,  that  they  may 
bring  me  into  the  greatest  favor  possible  with  their 
friend,  I  have  received  your  very  kind  letter  from 
which  I  see  you  approve  my  plan,  just  as  the  tyrant 
Dionysius  when  exiled  from  Syracuse  is  said  to 
have  opened  a  school  at  Corinth,  to  begin  ta  keep 
a  kind  of  school  as  now  my  supremacy  is  lost  at 
the  bar. 

In  short,  I  am  delighted  with  the  idea,  for  I  gain 
much.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  strengthening  myself 
against  the  crisis  which  is  at  hand,  and  this  is  very 
important.  What  that  amounts  to  I  don't  kncfw; 
I  only  see  that  I  prefer  no  one's  plan  to  this,  unless 
perhaps  it  were  better  to  die.  In  my  bed,  I  confess, 
but  that  did  not  happen,  and  I  was  not  on  the  field 
of  battle.  The  rest  indeed,  Pompey,  your  Lentulus, 
Scipio    and    Afranius    perished    wretchedly.      "But," 
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you  say,  "  Cato  died  nobly."  That  indeed  is  allowed 
us  when  we  wish.  Let  us  only  do  what  we  can  to 
prevent  its  being  as  necessary  for  us  as  for  him. 
That  is  what  I  am  doing. 

So  this  is  the  first  thing.  The  next  is  that  I  am 
getting  better ;  first  in  my  health  which  I  was  los- 
ing by  giving  up  my  exercise ;  second,  my  oratorical 
faculty,  such  as  I  had,  would  have  dried  up,  had  I 
not  gone  back  to  these  exercises.  Finally,  some- 
thing which  you  may  think  ought  to  have  come 
first ;  I  have  demolished  more  peacocks  than  you 
have -young  pigeons.  Ycru  revel  there  in  Haterian 
law,  I  here  in  Hirtian.  So  come  if  you  are  a  man, 
and  learn  of  me  the  maxims  you  seek,  though  it  is 
a  "  pig  teaching  Minerva."  But  I  shall  see  how 
it  is  to  come  out. 

If  you  cannot  sell  your  foreclosures  and  fill  your 
jar  with  money,  j^ou  must  come  back  to  Rome.  It 
is  better  to  die  of  indigestion  here  than  of  starvation 
there.  I  see  you  have  lost  money.  I  hope  your 
friends  there  have  too.  It  is  all  over  with  you  it 
you  do  not  take  care.  You  can  ride  to  Rome  on 
the  mule  you  say  you  have  left  you,  as  you  have 
eaten  up  the  pack-hofrse.  You  will  get  a  seat  in  the 
school  next  to  mine,  as  assistant.  A  cushion  will 
follow.  ' 

CXLIX.     (Fam.  IX.  17.) 

Aren't  you  ridiculous  in  asking  me  when  our 
Balbus  has  been  with  you  what  I  thought  would 
become  of  those  municipal  towns  and  lands?  As 
if  I  were  likely  to  know  anything  which  he  is  ignor- 
ant about,  and  as  though  if  I  ever  do  knaw  any- 
thing, it  is  not  from  him  that  I  do  learn  it.  Nay, 
rather,  if  you  love  me,  let  me  know  what  is  to  be- 
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come  of  us ;  for  j'ou  have  had  in  ycrur  power  the 
one  from  you  could  learn  this  when  sober  or  siJrely 
when  drunk.  But  I,  my  dear  Paetus,  do  not  ask 
for  this  information  ;  first,  because  I  caunt  it  gain 
to  have  lived  these  four  years,  if  this  is  a  gain,  or 
if  it  is  life  to  have  survived  the  republic;  second, 
because  I  think  I  know  what  is  to  happen.  For 
that  will  happen  which  is  the  wish  of  those  in 
power,  and  arms  vill  always  give  the  power.  We 
ought  therefore  to  be  content  with  whatever  is 
granted  us :  he  who  cannot  suffer  this  ought  to 
have  died. 

They  are  measuring  land  at  Veii  and  Capena. 
This  is  not  far  from  my  Tusculan  villa.  Yet  I 
have  no  fear.  I  enjoy  myself  while  I  may;  I  only 
hope  it  may  last.  If  that  is  not  possible,  yet,  since 
I  in  my  strength  and  philosophy  thought  life  mcrst 
desirable.  I  can  but  love  the  man  by  whose  kindness 
I  have  obtained  that  privilege.  If  he  should  desire 
the  continuance  of  a  republic,  such  as  he  perhaps 
wishes  and  we  ought  all  to  hope  for,  he  does  not 
know  how  to  do  it,  for  he  is  so  entangled  with  many 
parties. 

But  I  go  too  far,  for  I  am  writing  to  you.  Yet 
be  assured  that  not  only  I  who  am  not  in  his  coun- 
sel, nor  the  leader  himself  knows  what  is  to  happen ; 
for  we  obey  him,  he,  circumstances.  So  neither  can 
he  know  what,  circumstances  may  demand,  nor  we, 
what  he  may  ask  of  us.  I  did  not  send  this  answer 
before,  not  that  I  usually  procrastinate,  especially 
in  letter-writing,  but,  as  I  had  no  certain  knowl- 
edge, I  did  not  wish  to  bring  you  any  anxiety  be- 
cause of  my  hesitation,  cfr  hope  from  my  assurance. 
However,  I  will  add  this,  which  is  absolutely  true, 
that  at  this  time,  I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  dan- 
ger which  you  speak  of.     Yet  in  your  wisdom  you 
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ought    to    hope    for   the   best,   be    prepared    for   the 
worst  and  bear   whatever  happens. 

CL.      (Fam.   IX.   15.) 

I  will  answer  two  of  your  letters,  one  which  I 
received  four  days  ago  from  Zethus,  the  other  which 
your  carrier  Phileros  brcTught.  Your  first  letter  told 
me  that  you  were  gratified  by  my  anxiety  about 
your  health,  and  I  am  glad  you  are  sure  of  it.  But, 
believe  me,  you  could  never  see  it  from  a  letter  as 
it  really  is.  For  although  —  I  cannot  deny  it  —  I 
see  myself  sought  out  and  Icfved  by  many,  no  one 
of  them  all  is  dearer  to  me  than  you.  For  that  you 
care  for  me  and  do  so  and  have  done  so  for  so 
long  and  ccrnstantly,  that  is  a  great  thing,  and  I  may 
say  the  greatest,  but  you  share  that  with  many ;  but 
that  you  are  so  lovable  and  gentle  and  delightful  in 
every  way,  that  is  yours  alone.  Besides,  there  is 
your  wit,  not  Attic,  but  more  keen  than  Attic  wit, 
good  old  Roman  wit  from  old  Rome.  Now  I  — 
think  as  you  please  of  it  —  am  wonderfully  attracted 
by  wit,  very  greatly  by  the  native  kind,  especially 
when  I  see  it  infected  by  the  Latin  element  when 
the  foreigners  made  their  way  into  the  city,  and 
now  by  the  breeched  tribes  from  beyond  the  Alps 
so  that  no  trace  ai  the  old-fashioned  wit  is  evident. 
So  when  I  see  you,  I  think  I  see  all  the  Granii,  the 
Lucilii,  actually  the  Crassi  and  the  Laelii.  On  my 
life,  I  have  no  one  left  in  whom  I  can  recognize 
any  reflection  of  the  former  fresh  gaiety.  And 
when  your  affection  for  me  is  added  to  these 
charms,  dor  you  wonder  that  I  have  been  so  greatly 
alarmed  at  the   state  of  your  health? 

In  the  second  letter  you  excuse  yourself  by  saying 
that  you  had  not  dissuaded  me  from  my  purchase 
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at  Naples,  but  advised  caution ;    you  wrote  courte- 
ously and  I  took  it  in  the  same  spirit.     Yet  I  un- 
derstood  what   I   understand   from  this   letter,  that 
you   did  not  think  I   was  free  as  I  believed   myself 
to  be  to  abandon  politics  here,  not  entirely  but  for 
the  most  part.    You  speak  of  Catulus  and  that  time. 
But   what  is  the  likeness?     I  did  not  then   wish  to 
rid  myself  of  the  management  erf  state  affairs,  for  I 
sat  at  the  stern  and  guided  the  helm,  while  now  I 
scarcely  have  a  place  in  the  hold.     Or  do  you  think 
there   will  be  fewer  decrees  of  the  Senate  if  I  am 
at  Naples?     When  I  am  at  Rome  and  am  haunting 
the  forum,  the   Senate's  decrees  are  written  at  the 
house   of  my    friend,    your   admirer ;     and    when   it 
occurs  to  him  I  am  set  down  fcfr  signing  a  decree 
and  hear  it  has  reached  Armenia  and  Syria  as  being 
made    in    accordance    with    my   opinion    before   any 
mention  is  made  of  the  business  at  all.     I   do  not 
wish  you  to  think  I  am  joking  about  this,  for  I  can 
tell    you    that    letters    have   been   brought    me   from 
distant  kings  in  which  they  thank  me  for  voting  to 
call   them  kings,  when  I   not  only  was  ignorant  of 
their  being  kings,  but  even  of  their  being  in  exist- 
ence at  all.     What  is  there  then?     As  Ictng  as  this 
overseer  of  our  morals   is   here,   I    will   obey   your 
authority,    but    when    he   goes,    I    shall    go   to  your 
mushrooms.     If  I  have  a  house,   I   shall   make  the 
expense  allcrwed  for  one  day  by  the  sumptuary  law 
do  for  ten  days.     But  if  I  do  not  find  what  pleases 
me,  I  have  decided  to  live  with  you,  for  I  know  I 
could   not   please   you   more.      I   am   in    despair    of 
Sulla's   house,   as    I    wrcrte   you    last,   but   have   not 
given  it  all   up.     I  wish   you   would   inspect  it   with 
some  builders  as  you  write.     If  there  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  walls  or  roof,  I  shall  like  the  rest. 
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I  am  afraid  you  find  nie  nogUclful  of  you,  which 
ought  not  happen  in  view  erf  the  sympathy  between 
us  arising  from  our  many  services  and  similar  pur- 
suits, and  yet  I  fear  that  you  miss  my  letters,  wliich 
I  would  have  sent  you  long  ago  and  often,  liad  1 
not  expected  better  news  and  wished  to  congratulate 
you  rather  than  encourage  you  by  my  words.  Now, 
as  I  hope,  I  shall  shortly  congratulate  you ;  sa  I 
put  off  that  subject   for  a  letter  till  another  time. 

But  in  this  letter  I  think  that  your  courage,  which 
I  hear  and  hope  is  not  at  all  disturbed,  should  be 
strengthened  again  and  again  by  the  authority  of  a 
man  who  may  not  be  the  wisest,  and  yet  is  most  de- 
voted to  you,  and  not  indeed  with  such  words  as  I 
should  console  you  if  entirely  cast  down  and  depriv- 
ed of  all  hope  of  return,  but  a  man  of  whose  restora- 
tion I  have  no  more  doubt  that  I  remember  you  had 
of  mine.  For  when  those  men  had  driven  me  frcrm 
the  republic,  who  thought  it  could  not  fall  while  I 
was  in  power.  I  remember  from  many  visitors  who 
came  to  me  from  Asia  where  you  were,  I  heard 
that  ycru  spoke  confidently  of  my  glorious  and 
speedy  return. 

If  that  scheme  of  Tuscan  divination  which  you 
gained  from  that  noblest  and  best  of  men,  your 
father,  did  not  fail  you,  our  divination,  too.  will 
not  fail  us.  This  I  have  acquired  from  the  writings 
and  teachings  of  the  greatest  philosophers  and  as 
you  know  by  a  study  of  their  doctrines,  as  well  as 
from  my  great  experience  in  the  management  of  the 
republic  and  from  an  observation  of  tlie  vicissitudes 
of  our  own  times.  I  trust  this  divination  the  more, 
because  it  has  never  failed  us  at  all  in  these  tumult- 
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uous  times.  I  would  tell  you  what  I  have  foretold, 
but  I  fear  to  seem  to  make  up  the  tale  after  the 
events;  and  yet  many  can  testify  that  at  the  outset 
I  warned  Pompey  not  to  join  Caesar  and  afterwards 
not  to  break  with  him.  I  saw  the  pcnver  of  the 
Senate  broken  by  the  union,  and  civil  war  to  be  the 
result  of  the  rupture.  And  I  was  very  intimate  with 
Caesar,  and  thought  much  of  Pompey,  but  my  ad- 
vice was  loyal  to  Pompey  and  helpful  to  both  erf 
them. 

I  pass  by  my  other  predictions,  for  I  am  unwilling 
that  the  man  who  deserved  most  at  my  hands  should 
think  that  I  gave  Pompey  such  advice  that  had  he 
obeyed  it,  Caesar  would  indeed  be  a  leading  and 
illustricrus  citizen,  but  would  not  have  such  power  as 
now  is  his.  I  thought  he  should  go  to  Spain;  if 
he  had  done  so,  civil  war  would  not  have  occurred. 
T  did  not  so  much  contend  that  the  matter  (of  his 
electicfn)  ought  be  allowed  to  take  place  in  his 
absence,  as  that  it  should  take  place  because  the 
people  had  so  voted  at  the  motion  of  Pompey  him- 
self when  consul.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  war; 
what  advice  or  warning  did  I  omit  in  preferring 
even  the  most  unequal  conditicfns  of  peace  to  the 
most  righteous  war? 

My  influence  was  unheeded,  not  scr  much  by  Pom- 
pey, for  he  was  moved  by  it,  as  by  those  who, 
relying  on  his  leadership,  believed  that  success 
in  that  conflict  meant  success  to  their  private  pro- 
jects and  desires.  War  was  begun  withcfut  my 
taking  part  in  it,  it  was  removed  from  Italy 
while  I  stayed  there  as  long  as  I  could ;  but  honor 
has  greater  weight  with  me  than  fear.  I  feared 
not  to  further  Pompey's  safety  as  formerly  he 
had  aided  me.  Accordingly,  influenced  by  a  sense 
of  duty  or  the  opinion  of  the  patriots  ar  by  honor, 
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as  Amphiarans  in  the  play,  I  went  with  mind  and 
eyes  wide  open  "  into  the  ruin  which  lay  before 
my  eyes."  In  this  war  no  defeat  occurred  which  I 
did  not   foretell. 

Therefore,  since,  as  augurs  and  astralogers  do, 
I  too  as  state  augur  have  given  you  confidence  in 
my  power  of  augury  and  divination  by  my  previous 
prophecies,  this  prophecj'  ought  to  gain  your  ccm- 
fidence.  I  do  not  foretell  to  you  now  by  the  flight 
of  birds  or  their  note  on  the  lift,  as  is  the  teaching 
of  the  augurs,  nor  from  the  favorable  omen  of  the 
corn  of  the  sacred  chickens,  but  I  have  other  signs 
to  observe.  Although  they  may  be  no  more  sure 
than  the  others,  yet  they  are  less  obscure  or  liable 
to   error. 

Now  I  note  signs  for  divination  in  two  ways, 
one  in  the  direction  of  Qesar  himself,  the  other 
from  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  the  political  situ- 
ation. These  are  signs  in  Caesar :  a  mild  and  for- 
giving nature,  such  as  is  portrayed  in  your  splendid 
treatise  on  "Grievances;"  an  appreciation  of  such 
remarkable  intellects  as  yours.  Besides,  he  is  yield- 
ing tcf  the  wishes  of  many  who  are  reasonable  and 
inspired  by  duty,  not  hollow  and  selfish.  Etruria's 
united  wish  will  influence  him  greatly. 

"  Why  then  have  these  things  had  so  little  effect 
up  to  this  time?  Because  he  thinks  he  cannot 
resist  the  cause  of  many  if  he  grants  the  favor  to 
you  against  whom  he  seems  to  have  juster  grounds 
for  anger.  "  What  hope  then,"  you  say,  "  from  an 
angry  man?"  He  knows  he  will  draw  praise  from 
the  same  fountain  from  which  he  has  been  lightly 
spattered.  Finally,  he  is  a  man  very  keen  and  far 
seeing ;  he  knows  that  you  —  a  man  most  noble  in 
that  most  important  region  of  Italy,  and  in  the 
whole    state    equal    to    anyone    of    your    generation 
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whether  in  intellect  or  popularity  or  reputation 
among  the  Roman  people, —  cannot  be  longer  kept 
out  of  public  life.  He  will  be  unwilling  that  this  be 
the  result  of  time  rather  than  of  his  own  favor. 

I  have  spoken  of  Caesar.  Now  I  will  speak  of 
the  nature  of  the  present  situation.  There  is  no  one 
so  opposed  to  that  cause  which  Pompey  undertook 
with  better  enthusiasm  than  resources,  as  to  dare 
to  call  us  bad  citizens  or  wicked  men.  On  this 
point  I  always  admire  the  dignity,  justice  and  wis- 
dom of  Cassar ;  he  never  speaks  of  Pompey  except 
most  respectfully.  "  But  in  his  (public)  character 
he  has  treated  him  cruelly !  "  Those  were  the  acts 
of  arms  and  success,  not  of  Caesar.  But  see  how 
he  received  us!  He  made  Cassius  his  legate;  he 
appointed  Brutus  over  Gaul,  Sulpicius  over  Greece, 
Marcellus,  with  whom  he  was  very  angry,  he  re- 
stored with  his  great  rank. 

To  what  then  does  this  lead?  The  present  cir- 
cumstances will  not  allow  nor  will  the  constitution, 
whether  changed  or  not,  permit,  first,  that  the  posi- 
tion and  fate  of  all  should  not  be  alike  when  their 
causes  are  alike;  second,  that  good  men  and  good 
citizens  should  not  return  to  the  state  into  which 
so  many  have  returned  though  condemned  for 
awful   crimes. 

Here  is  my  prediction.  If  I  doubted  it  at  all,  I 
would  not  employ  it  rather  than  a  consolation  by 
which  I  could  easily  strengthen  a  brave  soul.  If 
with  the  assurance  of  victory  —  for  you  had  this 
thought  then  —  you  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  state, 
you  would  not  deserve  special  praise.  But  if,  in 
view  of  the  uncfjttain  outcome  of  war  you  had 
thought  we  might  possibly  be  defeated,  you  ought 
not  to  have  been  merely  ready  for  success,  and 
utterly  unable  to  meet  failure.     I  would  also  argue 
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how  much  consolation  you  should  ha\u'  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  your  action,  how  much  pleasure  is  to 
be  gained  in  adversity  from  literature.  I  would 
Recall  the  deepest  misfortunes  both  of  leaders  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  and  of  your  own  asso- 
ciates. I  would  even  mention  many  illustrious  for- 
eigners ;  for  the  recollection  of  the  common  law 
and    of  human   conditions   softens  grief. 

I  would  also  set  forth  in  what  fashion  we  live 
here,  in  what  turmoil  and  universal  confusion,  for 
one  necessarily  has  less  pain  in  foregoing  one's 
country  when  it  is  in  disorder  than  when  it  is  in 
order.  But  there  is  no  need  of  this  sort  of  con- 
solation ;  I  shall  see  you  soon  restored  as  I  hope, 
or  rather  as  I  foresee.  In  the  meantime  to  you  in 
your  absence,  to  your  son  here,  the  image  of  you  in 
mind  and  person,  a  man  most  loyal  and  excellent, 
I  have  for  long  promised  and  given  my  zeal,  my 
duty  and  exertions;  and  this  all  the  more  because 
Caesar  receives  me  more  cordially  every  day,  and 
his  friends  treat  me  as  they  do  no  one  else.  What- 
ever influence  or  favor  I  may  have  with  him  I  shall 
use  for  you.  Only  support  yourself  with  courage 
and  most  sanguine  hopes. 

CLII.     (Fam.  IV.   4.) 

I  accept  the  excuse  you  offer  for  having  often 
sent  me  copies  of  one  letter,  but  I  accept  it  only  so 
far  as  you  write  that  they  do  not  reach  on  account 
of  the  carelessness  or  negligence  of  those  who  take 
them  from  you ;  that  part  of  the  excuse  in  which 
you  write  that  because  of  your  "  poverty  of  lan- 
guage " —  for  so  you  call  it  —  you  often  send  letters 
with  the  same  words,  I  neither  understand  or  ap- 
prove.    And  I  myself  whom  you  say  in  joke, —  for 
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so  I  take  it  —  to  have  a  rich  store  of  language, 
acknowledge  that  I  am  not  really  poor  in  vocabu- 
lary, for  there  is  no  necessity  for  false  modesty, 
yet  I,  too, —  this  is  not  false  modesty  —  easily  yield 
to  the  delicacy  and  elegance   of  your  style. 

Your  policy  which  you  pursued  in  not  declining 
the  command  in  Achaea,  as  I  had  always  approved 
-of  it,  I  did  so  all  the  more  after  reading  your  last 
letter.  For  all  the  reasons  which  you  mention  are 
most  just  and  warthy  of  your  position  and  wisdom. 
That  you  think  the  matter  has  turned  out  otherwise 
than  you  expected,  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  you. 
But  as  affairs  are  so  confused  and  uncertain,  and 
the  ruin  and  desolation  from  this  most  shameful 
war  are  so  overwhelming  that  each  man  thinks  the 
place  where  he  is  to  be  most  wretched,  for  these 
reasons  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  policy  and 
we  who  are  at  home  seem  to  you  happy,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  we  think  you  not  really  free  from 
trouble,  but  more  fortunate  than  we.  And  in  this 
respect  your  lot  is  happier  than  ours,  that  you  dare 
to  write  what  troubles  you,  but  we  cannot  do  even 
that  with  safety.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  victor, 
for  no  one  could  be  more  considerate,  but  of  victory 
itself,  which  in  civil  wars  is  always  offensive. 

In  one  thing  I  have  been  superior,  that  I  knew 
of  the  restoration  of  your  colleague  Marcellus  a 
little  before  you  did,  and  actually  that  I  saw  how 
the  affair  was  brought  about.  For  you  should  real- 
ize this,  that  since  this  wretched  state  of  affairs, 
that  is  after  force  of  arms  was  made  to  decide 
questions  of  civil  rights,  nothing  else  has  been  done 
with  dignity.  For  Caesar  himself,  after  complaining 
of  the  bitterness  of  Marcellus  —  for  so  he  called  it 
—  and  after  praising  in  the  warmest  terms  your 
fairness    and    wisdom    suddenly    said    unexpectedly 
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that  he  would  not  refuse  the  demand  of  the  Senate 
concerning  Marcellus  even  because  of  his  person- 
ality. The  Senate  had  arranged  that  when  Piso 
mentioned  Marcellus,  and  Marcellus  had  thrown 
himself  at  Caesar's  feet,  it  should  rise  in  a  body  and 
approach    Caesar    suppliantly. 

Accordingly  when  all  who  were  called  on  before 
me  had  moved  a  vote  oi  thanks  to  Caesar  except 
Volcatius  —  for  he  said  if  he  had  been  in  Caesar's 
place  he  would  not  have  done  what  he  did,  I  when 
called  on  changed  my  plan.  For  I  had  decided,  not, 
by  Hercules,  from  negligence,  but  because  I  missed 
my  former  position,  to  keep  silence.  Caesar's  mag- 
nanimity and  the  devotion  of  the  Senate  broke  my 
resolution.  Therefore  I  spoke  at  length  on  the 
thanks  due  Caesar,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  deprived 
myself  of  honorable  release  from  business  in  other 
cases,  which  was  my  one  consolation  in  wretched- 
ness. But  yet,  as  I  have  escaped  oflfending  him, 
who  perhaps  would  suppose  I  thought  the  State  no 
longer  in  existence  if  I  uniformly  kept  silence,  I 
will  do  this  within  bounds  so  as  to  serve  his  will 
and  my  own  pursuits.  For  although  from  my 
earliest  years  every  kind  of  study  and  liberal  learn- 
mg  and  philosophy  especially  delighted  me,  yet  this 
taste  grows  stronger  every  day,  both  I  believe 
because  my  age  is  right  for  wisdom  and  be- 
cause of  the  corruption  of  the  times,  which  makes 
nothing  relieve  their  mind  from  its  troubles.  From 
such  pursuits  I  learn  from  your  letter  that  you  are 
distracted  by  business,  but  soon  the  nights  will  help 
you  somewhat.  Your,  or  rather  our,  Servius  is 
especially  devoted  to  me;  I  am  delighted  both  by 
his  integrity  and  splendid  virtues,  and  by  his  literary 
enthusiasm.  He  often  talks  with  me  about  your 
remaining  or  withdrawal.     At  present  I  am  of  the 
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opinion  that  we  should  do  nothing  unless  Cssar 
seems  to  wish  it  greatly.  Things  are  such,  that  if 
you  should  be  at  Rome,  ncfthing  could  please  you 
but  your  own  family.  As  to  the  rest,  nothing  is 
finer  than  Caesar  himself,  and  all  other  men  and 
things  are  such  that  if  you  had  to  do  one  of  these 
two  things,  you  would  prefer  hearing  to  seeing 
them.  This  advice  of  mine  is  not  personally  pleas- 
ing, for  I  long  to  see  you,  but  I  am  consulting  for 
your  welfare.     Farewell. 

CLIIL     (Fam.    IV.   IL) 

That  your  influence  always  had  great  weight  with 
me  you  can  know  in  every  occurrence,  but  particu- 
larly from  this  affair.  Although  my  affectionate 
cousin,  Caius  Marcellus,  not  only  advised  hut  even 
besought  me,  he  could  not  persuade  me  before  your 
letter  moved  me  to  follow  the  advice  of  you  two. 
Your  letters  describe  to  me  how  the  debate  was 
managed.  Although  your  congratulation  is  most 
acceptable  to  me,  because  it  comes  from  the  finest 
of  minds,  yet  this  is  even  more  pleasing  and  grat- 
ifying to  me,  that  in  my  scarcity  of  friends,  rela- 
tions or  connections  who  are  really  interested  in 
my  welfare,  I  have  come  to  realize  that  you  were 
devoted  to  me  and  showed  remarkable  kindness 
to  me. 

Everything  else  is  as  you  know  it,  and  since 
affairs  are  such,  I  am  contented  to. be  part  of  it 
all.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  truth,  that  without  the 
kindness  of  such  heroes  and  friends,  no  one  can 
live  either  in  adversity  or  prosperity.  So  I  con- 
gratulate myself  an  this;  and  I  will  prove  to  you 
that  you  have  been  devoted  to  a  man  who  cares 
warmly  for  you.     Farewell. 
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Know  that  I  am  making  every  eflfort  and  doing 
all  in  my  power  for  your  restoration,  for  while  I 
have  always  cared  very  much  for  the  remarkable 
love  and  loyalty  of  your  brothers  who  share  with 
you  my  deepest  aflfection,  allow  me  to  omit  no  task 
or  opportunity  of  service  in  your  behalf.  But  what 
I  am  doing  and  have  done  for  you,  I  prefer  to  learn 
from  their  letters  rather  than  mine ;  but  what  I 
hope  and  am  sure  of  and  consider  as  certain  in 
regard  to  your  recall  I  wish  you  to  be  informed 
by  rhyself.  For  if  there  is  any  one  who  is  cautious 
in  affairs  of  importance  and  danger  and  more  in- 
clined to  fear  adversity  than  to  hope  for  success, 
I  am  that  man,  and  if  this  is  a  fault,  I  confess  I 
am  not  free  from  it.  And  yet,  after  I  had  come 
the  5th  day  before  the  kalends  of  the  intercaliary 
month  at  the  request  of  your  brothers  very  early 
to  Caesar  and  had  endured  all  the  humiliation  and 
trouble  of  entering  and  meeting  him  while  your 
brothers  had  thrown  themselves  at  his  feet  and  I 
had  said  what  your  case  and  position  demanded, 
I  went  away  with  this  opinion  that  there  was  no 
doubt  of  your  recall.  This  opinion  is  based  both 
on  the  words  of  Caesar  which  were  gentle  and  cour- 
teous and  also  from  his  eyes  and  expression  and 
from  many  other  signs  which  it  was  easier  to  per- 
ceive than  to  write.  Wherefore  be  of  good  courage 
and  as  you  bear  great  adversity  in  a  philosophical 
spirit,  meet  success  with  gladness,  and  yet  I  will 
attend  to  your  affairs  as  if  they  were  most  difficult 
and  I  will  most  willingly  beseech  not  only  Caesar 
but  all  his  friends  whom  I  think  to  be  most  friendly 
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to  me  in  your  behalf  as  I  have  hitherto  done.     Fare- 
well. 

CLV.      (Att.   XH.    1.) 

On  the  eleventh  day  after  leaving  you,  I  am 
writing  this  bit  of  a  note,  just  as  I  am  starting 
from  my  villa  before  daybreak ;  to-day  I  plan  to 
be  at  my  house  in  Anagnia,  to-morrow  at  Tu senium, 
where  (I  shall  stay)  one  day.  November  27th, 
then,  for  our  appointment.  If  I  only  could  hurry 
directly  to  the  embrace  of  mj'  Tullia  and  to  the 
lips  of  Attica !  I  beg  you  write,  so  that  while  I 
stay  in  Tusculum  I  may  know  what  she  is  chatting 
about,  and  if  she  is  in  the  country,  what  she  writes 
you ;  meanwhile  write  or  send  her  a  message  of  my 
remembrances,  as  also  to  Pilia.  And  even  if  we 
are  to  meet  so  soon,  write  me  if  anything  occurs 
to  you. 

While  I  was  folding  up  the  letter,  your  messenger 
came  late  at  night  with  a  letter  from  you.  I  am 
very  sorry  to  learn  from  reading  it  that  Attica  has 
a  fever.  All  the  rest  I  waited  to  hear  I  learn  from 
your  letter.  As  for  ycrur  writing  that  "a  little  fire 
in  the  morning  is  a  sign  of  old  age,"  it  is  a  surer 
sign  to  be  forgetful.  For  I  had  set  the  26th  for 
Axius,  the  27th  for  you,  and  the  28th,  the  day  of 
my  arrival,  for  Quintus.  Here  you  have  it.  There 
is  no  news.  So  what  need  is  there  of  a  letter? 
What  need  is  there  when  we  are  together  and  talk 
of  anything  which  occurs  to  us?  A  chat  is  some- 
thing, for  it  has  charm  in  mere  tailking,  even  if 
it  has  no  use  in  it. 

CLVI.     (Fam.  Xin.  72.) 

While  calling  on  you  in  your  garden  I  com- 
mended to  you  as  earnestly  as  possible  the  property, 
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debts  and  estates  in  Asia  of  my  friend  Carcllia,  and 
you  promised  me  most  generously  that  you  would 
do  everything  according  to  your  custom  and  your 
continual  services  to  me.  I  trust  you  remember  this, 
for  I  know  ycru  usually  do  so.  And  yet  Corellia's 
procurators  have  written  me  that  because  of  the 
size  of  the  province  and  the  greatness  of  your  un- 
dertakings that  you  have  to  be  reminded  again  and 
again.  So  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  you  prom- 
ised me  truly  (that  you  would  dof)  all  which  was 
consistent  with  honor.  I  think  personally  —  but  it 
is  a  matter  for  your  judgment  and  decision, —  that 
you  have  a  great  opportunity  of  aiding  Corellia  ac- 
cording to  the  decree  of  the  Senate  about  the  heirs 
of  C.  Vennonius.  You  will  interpret  that  decree 
according  to  your  own  wisdom ;  for  I  know  that 
order  has  always  had  great  influence  with  you. 
For  the  rest,  I  wish  you  to  believe  that  you  will 
oblige  me  in  whatever  kindness  you  may  show  Co- 
rellia. 

CLVII.      (Fam.    VI.   7.) 

That  my  book  was  not  delivered  to  you  so  quickly, 
pardon  my  timidity  and  pity  my  circumstances. 
My  son,  as  I  hear,  was  disturbed  that  the  book 
should  be  published,  and  not  without  cause,  since 
it  makes  not  so  much  difference  in  what  spirit  it  is 
written  as  how  it  is  received  —  fearing  that  the  mat- 
ter should  stupidly  do  me  some  harm,  especially  as 
I  am  paying  the  penalty  for  my  pen.  Indeed  in 
that  way  I  have  had  strange  fortune ;  for  while 
a  slip  of  the  pen  is  rectified  by  erasure  and  stupid- 
ity by  loss  of  reputation,  my  blunder  is  corrected 
by  exile,  although  my  greatest  crime  is  that  I  spoke 
evil  of  an  enemy  on  the  field. 
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There  is  no  one  of  us,  I  suppose,  who  did  not 
pray  for  victory ;  no  one  who  when  offering  sac- 
rifice for  something,  did  ncrt  at  that  very  time  hope 
for  the  speedy  defeat  of  Caesar.  If  he  does  not 
think  thus,  he  is  in  every  way  fortunate.  If  he 
does  know  this  and  understands  it,  why  is  he  angry 
at  one  who  wrote  against  his  views,  when  he  par- 
■  doned  all  who  petitioned  the  gods  agaiu'^t  his  safety? 

But  to  return  to  the  first  point ;  the  cause  of  my 
fear  was  this :  I  have  written  about  you  I  assure 
you  sparingly  and  timidly,  not  merely  checking  my- 
self, but  almost  retreating.  Who  dots  not  know 
that  this  sort  of  writing  ought  to  be  both  free  and 
enthusiastic  and  lofty?  One  is  thought  to  be  free 
in  attacking-  another  —  yet  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  become  violent  —  and  guarded  in  praising  one's 
self,  lest  he  lay  himself  open  to  charge  of  egotism. 
The  only  course  open  is  really  to  pnise  the  man 
on  whom  any  blame  from  you  is  set  dcvwn  to  weak- 
ness or  jealousy.  And  I  do  not  know  that  it  may 
not  be  all  the  more  gratifying  to  you  and  oppor- 
tune ;  for  what  I  could  ix)t  do  finely,  I  first  had 
the  power  of  not  touching,  and  secondly  to  touch 
as  lightly  as  possible.  And  yet  I  did  check  myself. 
I  softened  much,  removed  much,  and  did  not  even 
put  in  many  things.  Just  as  if  you  should  remove 
some  of  the  rounds  of  a  ladder,  cut  out  others,  leave 
others  badly  fastened,  you  would  be  preparing  a 
fall,  not  an  ascent,  so  with  the  genius  of  writing, 
if  it  is  hampered  and  frustrated  by  so  many  disad- 
vantages, what  can  it  produce  worth  hearing,  or 
satisfactory? 

When,  indeed:  I  come  to  the  name  of  Ciesar  him- 
self, I  tremble  all  over,  not  fearing  his  punishment, 
but  his  criticism.  For  I  do  not  know  Caesar  thor- 
oughly.     What    sort    of    a    spirit    do    you    think    it 
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that  speaks  thus  to  itself?  "He  will  approve  this; 
that  word  is  suspicious."  "What  if  I  change  this?" 
"  But  I  fear  it  may  be  worse."  "  Come,  now,  I  am 
praising  someone;  am  I  not  offending  him?"  When 
again  I  am  criticising  someone,  "  what  if  he  does 
not  like  this?"  "He  punishes  the  pen  of  a  man  in 
the  field  of  war.  What  will  he  do  to  one  conquered 
and  not  yet  restored  ?  "  You,  tcro,  make  me  more 
fearful,  for  in  your  Orator  you  conceal  yourself 
under  tlie  name  of  Brutus  and  seek  to  make  him 
a  help  in  your  apology.  When  the  patron  of  all 
does  this,  what  ought  I  tct  do,  your  old  client,  and 
now  the  client  of  everyone?  In  such  misgivings, 
produced  by  fear  and  torture  of  blind  suspicion, 
when  most  things  are  written  according  to  what  are 
supposed  to  be  the  feelings  of  another,  and  not 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  I  feel  how 
difficult  it  is  to  be  successful,  even  if  you  have  not 
experienced  it,  because  your  supreme  and  wonderful 
genius  has  furnished  your  defense.  And  yet  I  told 
my  son  to  read  the  book  to  you  and  then  take  it 
away,  or  give  it  to  you  on  this  ccmdition,  if  you 
would  promise  to  correct  it,  that  is,  to  make  it 
anew. 

About  my  trip  to  Asia,  although  I  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity,  I  did  as  you  commanded.  Why 
should  I  urge  you  on  my  account?  You  see  the  time 
has  come  when  the  decision  must  be  made  about  me. 
There  is  no  reason,  my  dear  Cicero,  why  you  should 
await  my  son;  he  is  young;  he  cannot  grasp  every- 
thing from  his  enthusiasm,  or  his  age  or  his  tim- 
idity. You  must  bear  the  weight  erf  the  whole 
m.atter ;  all  my  hopes  centre  in  you.  Because  of 
your  insight,  you  realize  with  what  Caesar  is 
pleased  and  taken.  Everything  must  proceed  from 
you   and   be  brought  to   the   end.     You  have  great 
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influence  with  him  and  very  great  wilh  his  friends. 
If  you  believe  that  it  is  not  merely  your  duty  to 
do  what  you  are  asked  —  althcfugh  that  is  a  great 
thing  —  but  that  all  the  responsibility  rests  on  you, 
you  will  accomplish  the  desired  result ;  unless  per- 
haps my  wretchedness  makes  me  too  inconsiderate, 
and  my  friendship  too  bold  in  placing  this  burden 
*.on  you.  But  your  manner  of  living  gives  excuse 
for  berth  these  faults,  for  because  you  have  been 
used  to  exert  yourself  for  your  friends,  they  do  not 
now  hope  for  such  service,  but  demand  it  as  a 
right.  As  for  the  book  which  my  son  will  give 
you,  I  beg  you  not  to  let  it  leave  ycfu,  or  that  you 
will  correct  it  so  it  may  do  me  no  harm. 

CLVin.     (Fam.  IV.  14.) 

I  have  received  two  letters  from  you  dated  at 
Corcyra ;  in  one  you  congratulated  mc  because  you 
had  heard  I  was  enjoying  my  former  position,  and 
in  the  other  you  said  you  hoped  for  the  success  of 
what  I  had  done.  If  position  is  to  be  patriotic  and 
to  prove  your  opinions  tor  good  men,  I  am  holding 
my  position;  but  if  on  the  other  hand,  position 
consists  in  carrying  out  practically  v.'hat  you  believe 
to  be  best,  or  in  defending  it  by  free  speech,  then  I 
have  not  a  trace  of  my  position,  and  I  am  doing 
well  if  I  can  control  myself,  so  as  to  bear  to  some 
degree  what  is  partly  at  hand  already  and  what 
threatens.  That  is  difficult  in  a  war  of  this  kind, 
the  result  of  which  is  slaughter  on  one  side  and 
slavery   on   the  other. 

In  this  danger,  I  am  somewhat  consoled  when  I 
remember  that  I  foresaw  this  at  the  time  when  I 
was  as  afraid  of  our  successes  as  of  our  disasters, 
and  perceived  at  what  risk  we  should  resort  to  arms 
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for  tlie  settlement  of  a  constituticmal  question.  If 
those  had  conquered  to  whom  I  had  given  my  alle- 
giance, induced  by  hope  of  peace,  not  desire  for  war, 
yet  I  realize  how  cruel  would  have  been  the  victcrry 
of  men  full  of  anger  and  greed  and  pride ;  but  if 
they  had  been  conquered,  what  ruin  there  would 
have  been  of  men  partly  of  the  highest  rank,  partly 
of  the  finest  character,  who,  when  I  predicted  these 
results  and  gave  the  best  advice  for  their  safety, 
preferred  me  to  be  thought  too  timid  rather  than 
moderately  wise. 

As  to  your  congratulations  on  my  achievements, 
I  realize  you  have  this  wish ;  but  at  such  an  un- 
happy time,  I  should  not  have  adopted  any  new 
plan  if  at  my  return  I  had  not  found  my  domestic 
afifairs  in  no  better  order  than  those  of  the  state. 
For  when  because  of  the  misconduct  of  those  tcr 
whom  because  of  my  continual  kindness  my  safety 
and  my  fortune  ought  to  have  been  most  dear,  I 
saw  nothing  safe  within  my  house,  nothing  clear 
of  treachery,  I  thought  I  ought  tcr  defend  myself 
against  the  faithlessness  of  old  relationships  by  de- 
pendence on  the  new  ones.  But  enough  and  too 
much  of,  my  own  affairs. 

About  yours,  I  wish  you  would  have  the  proper 
feelings,  that  is,  that  you  would  think  you  crught 
not  to  be  timid.  For  if  there  is  to  be  a  constitution 
of  any  sort.  I  perceive  you  will  be  out  of  all  danger, 
for  I  see  that  one  party  is  reconciled  to  you,  the 
other  never  was  angry  with  you.  However,  about 
my  disposition  toward  you,  I  wish  you  to  believe 
that  in  every  way  I  judge  necessary,  although  I 
see  what  I  am  and  can  do  at  this  time,  I  will  yet 
support  your  fortunes,  your  reputation  and  restora- 
tion, both   by  my  practical  aid  and  advice.     I   hope 
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you  will  keep  me  informed  what  you  are  doing  and 
what  you  think  you  will  do. 

CLIX.      (Fam.   XV.   17.) 

You  have  unreasonable  carriers,  although  I  am 
jiot  angry  with  them.  And  yet,  when  they  leave  me, 
they  demand  a  letter,  but  when  they  come,  they 
bring  none.  And  it  would  be  more  convenient  for 
me  if  they  gave  me  any  time  for  writing,  but  they 
come,  hat  on  head,  and  say  their  comrades  are 
waiting  at  the  gate.  So  pardon  me,  here  is  another 
short  note,  but  you  may  expect  a  full  one  soon. 
Yet  why  should  I  excuse  myself  to  you  when  your 
men  come  empty-handed,  and  go  back  to  you  with 
letters?  Here  —  to  write  you  something  —  we  have 
the  death  of  the  elder  P.  Sulla,  some  say  at  the 
hands  of  robbers;  others,  from  indigestion.  The 
people  are  not  concerned,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  he  is 
burned.  With  your  philosophical  spirit,  you  will 
bear  this  with  equanimity,  although  we  have  lost 
a  familiar  face  in  the  city.  It  is  thought  that  Caesar 
will  be  grieved  for  fear  his  auctions  will  lack  inter- 
est. Mindius,  the  butcher,  and  Attius,  the  paint- 
seller,   are  glad  they   have   lost  their  rival. 

There  is  no  news  in  Spain,  but  great  expectations ; 
the  rumors  are  gloomy,  but  not  supported  by  fact. 
Our  friend  Fansa  left  in  military  array  January  29, 
so  anyone  can  be  sure  of  what  you  lately  have  been 
in  doubt,  that  the  good  is  desirable  for  its  own 
sake.  For  because  he  relieved  many  of  their  trou- 
bles, and  has  shown  himself  human  in  these  evil 
times,  he  was  the  object  of  much  affection  on  the 
part  of  good  men.  I  approve  and  am  very  glad  that 
you  have  delayed  until  now  at  Brundisium,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  do  wisely  if  you  are  unconcerned 
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.ibout  trifles.  It  will  please  us  who  love  you.  And 
I  beg  you  when  you  give  any  letters  hereafter  to  be 
sent  home,  remember  me.  I  will  never  allow  any- 
one to  go  to  you  when  I  know  it  without  a  letter 
from  me.     Farewell. 
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Of  all  the  nobility  I  have  carea  most  for  P.  Cras- 
sus,  the  younger,  and  though  I  had  hopes  of  him 
from  his  earliest  days,  I  began  at  once  to  have  a 
great  opinion  of  him  when  I  learned  the  judgment 
you  had  made  of  him  Even  while  he  was  alive,  I 
valued  and  thought  much  of  his  freedman  Apollo- 
nius ;  for  he  was  devcrted  to  Crassus,  and  well  suited 
far  his  best  interests,  and  so  was  greatly  liked  by 
him.  But  after  the  death  of  Crassus  he  seemed 
more  worthy  of  being  admitted  into  my  confidence 
and  friendship  because  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  be 
attentive  and  polite  to  those  whom  Crassus  had 
loved  and  by  whom  he  had  been  loved.  So  he  came 
to  me  in  Cilicia,  and  was  in  many  ways  useful  to 
me  for  his  loyalty  and  good  sense,  and  I  think,  he 
served  you  in  the  Alexandrine  war  so  far  as  zeal 
and  loyalty  could  do  so.  As  he  hoped  you  also 
had  the  same  estimate  of  him,  he  has  started  to 
Spain  to  join  you,  both  by  his  own  plan  and  by  my 
advice.  I  did  not  promise  him  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, not  that  I  did  not  suppose  it  would  be 
of  weight  with  you,  but  that  he  did  not  seem  to 
want  one,  as  he  had  been  in  military  service  with 
you,  and  was  one  of  your  staff  in  memory  of  Cras- 
sus, and  if  he  wished  to  use  reccfmmendations,  I 
saw  he  could  get  them  through  others ;  it  is  a  proof 
of  my  opinion  of  him,  which  he  values  highly  and 
which  I  have  found  to  have  weight  with  you,  that 
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I  have  given  him  a  letter  with  pleasure.  So  I  know 
him  as  a  learned  man.  devoted  to  the  highest  pur- 
suits from  boyhood ;  for  he  was  often  at  my  home 
when  a  boy  with  the  Stoic  Diodotos,  a  man  in  my 
judgment  most  learned.  And  now,  fired  by  your 
achievements,  he  wished  to  write  of  them  in  Greek. 
-I  believe  he  is  able  to  do  it.  He  is  a  man  of  genius, 
of  great  experience,  and  for  a  Icmg  time  has  been 
engaged  in  work  erf  that  sort.  He  is  wonderfully 
eager  to  do  justice  to  the.  immortality  of  your 
praise.  You  have  here  the  record  of  my  opinion, 
but  with  your  remarkable  keenness  you  will  be  a 
better  judge.  Yet  I  recommend  him  to  you,  the 
thing  I  said  I  would  ncft  do.  Whatever  you  do  for 
him,  will  be  the  greater  favor  to  me. 

CLXL      (Att.   XH.  21.) 

I  have  read  the  letter  of  Brutus  and  send  it  back 
to  you,  (a  letter)  not  really  answering  wisely  the 
criticisms  you  had  sent  him.  But  let  him  attend 
to  that ;  and  yet  it  is  a  disgrace  that  he  is  ignorant 
of  this;  he  thinks  Cato  was  the  first  to  deliver  his 
opinion  about  the  punishment,  though  all  except 
Caesar  has  expressed  theirs  before  him,  and  while 
Caesar's  opinion  delivered  from  the  praetor's  stand 
was  so  severe,  he  thinks  those  of  the  consulars 
were  more  lenient  —  Catulus,  Servilius,  the  Luculli, 
Curio,  Lorquatus,  Lepidus,  Gellius,  Volcatius,  Figu- 
lus,  Cotta,  Lucius  Ceesar,  Caius  Piso,  even  Manius 
Glabrio,  and  the  consuls-elect,  Silenus  and  Murena. 
Why  then  for  the  opinion  of  Cato?  Because  he 
had  expressed  the  same  idea  in  fuller  and  clearer 
words.  And  this  (Brutus)  praises  me  that  I  brcrught 
up  the  matter,  not  that  I  disclosed  it,  that  I  urged 
on  the  affair  and  even  made  up  my  mind  before  I 
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consulted  the  Senate.  All  these  things  Cato  ex- 
tolled to  the  skies  and  moved  they  be  put  on  record 
and  so  the  division  occurred  on  his  motion.  Brutus 
thinks  he  bestmvs  much  honor  upon  me  in  writing 
of  me  as  a  most  excellent  consul.  But  what  enemy 
ever  spoke  more  grudgingly?  How  he  has  written 
to  your  other  points!  He  only  asks  you  to  make 
the  correction  about  the  decree  of  the  Senate.  He 
would  indeed  have  dcme  that  if  it  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  copyist.  But  again,  that  is  his  affair. 
As  you  approve  of  the  gardens,  do  accomplish 
something.  You  know  my  resources.  If,  however, 
anything  is  left  from  Faberia,  there  is  no  trouble. 
But  even  without  him  I  think  I  can  get  on.  The 
gardens  of  Drusus  are  surely  for  sale,  perhaps  even 
those  of  Lamianus  and  Cassianus;  but  of  this  when 
I  see  you.  I  cannot  write  more  to  the  point  about 
Terentia  than  you  do.  Duty  is  most  important 
to  me;  if  there  has  been  a  mistake,  I  prefer  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  her  than  with  myself.  A  hundred 
sestertia  are  to  be  paid  Ovia,  the  wife  of  C.  Lcrllius. 
Eros  says  he  cannot  do  it  without  me,  I  suppose 
because  some  valuation  has  to  be  agreed  on  between 
us.  I  wish  he  had  told  you;  for  if  the  matter  is 
arranged  as  he  writes  and  he  is  not  lying  about 
that  very  matter,  it  could  have  been  settled  thrcrugh 
you.  Do  learn  about  this  and  bring  matters  to  a 
close. 

You  urge  me  to  come  to  the  forum,  whence  I  used 
to  escape  even  in  my  best  days.  For  what  would 
I  do  with  a  forum  without  trials,  err  Senate  house, 
where  men  are  always  coming  in  view  whom  I  can- 
not calmly  look  upon.  And  you  write  that  men  de- 
mand my  presence  at  Rome  and  do  not  allow  me  to 
absent  myself,  or  allow  it  only  for  a  time;  but  you 
should  know  that  for  a  long  time  now  that  I  have 
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valued  you  more  than  all  these  men.  I  do  not 
undervalue  my.sel{  even,  and  I  prefer  to  remain  by 
my  own  judgment  than  by  that  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Yet  I  go  no  farther  than  the  most 
learned  men  do,  all  of  whose  writing  on  that  sub- 
ject I  have  not  only  read  —  which  is  like  a  brave 
invalid  in  taking  medicine  —  but  have  incorporated 
Into  my  own  essay,  which  surely  was  not  like  a 
mind  broken  and  crushed.  From  these  remedies  do 
not  call  me  back  ta  your  crowds,  lest  I  fall  ill  again. 

CLXIL      (Att.  XIL  16.) 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  leave  your  business  and 
come  to  me.  I  will  rather  come  myself,  if  you  are 
delayed  longer;  though  I  never  would  have  left 
your  sight,  if  (it  were  not  that)  no  relief  came  to 
me  at  all.  But  if  there  were  any  relief,  it  wcruld 
be  in  you  alone,  and  as  soon  as  there  can  be  any, 
it  will  be  from  you.  Yet  now  I  cannot  be  without 
you.  But  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  stay  at  your 
house  nor  could  I  at  my  own.  and  if  I  were  any- 
where nearer,  I  should  not  be  with  you ;  for  the 
same  things  would  have  hindered  you  from  being 
with  me  which  now  hinders  you.  So  far  nothing 
has  suited  me  better  than  this  solitude,  which  I 
fear  Philippus  will  interrupt,  for  he  arrived  last 
evening.  Writing  and  study  do  not  soothe  me,  but 
serve  to  distract  mc. 

CLXin.      (Fam.  VL  2.) 

I  beg  you  not  to  think  that  I  write  to  you  less 
frequently  than  I  used  because  I  have  forgotten 
you,  but  either  illness,  of  which  I  seem  to  be  a  little 
relieved,  or  my  absence  from  the  city  prevents  my 
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knowing  people  whcr  are  going  to  you.  So  I  wish 
you  would  realize  that  I  remember  you  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  am  as  interested  in  your 
affairs  as  in  my  own. 

That  your  case  has  experienced  more  vicissitudes 
than  was  either  wished  or  expected  is  no  reason, 
believe  me,  why  you  should  be  anxious  in  these  evil 
circumstances.  For  it  is  necessary  either  that  the 
republic  should  be  burdened  by  continual  war  or 
that  it  be  relieved  at  its  close  or  entirely  perish. 

If  force  of  arms  prevail,  you  ought  not  to  fear 
those  by  whom  you  are  restored  nor  those  whom 
you  have  aided.  If  when  arms  are  laid  dawn  either 
by  compact  or  thrown  down  from  weariness  or  with- 
drawn because  of  victory,  the  state  shall  recover 
its  breath  you  may  enjoy  your  position  and  your 
fortune.  But  if  ruin  is  to  result  and  the  end  is 
that  which  that  clear-sighted  man,  Mark  Antony, 
even  then  feared  when  he  suspected  that  all  these 
evils  were  hanging  over  us,  there  is  at  least  this 
consolation,  wretched  indeed  for  such  a  citizen  and 
man  and  yet  the  only  one  left  us,  that  no  one  should 
grieve  for  himself  because  ai  that  which  affects  all. 

If  you  understand,  as  you  do,  whatever  force  there 
may  be  in  these  few  words  —  for  I  ought  not  to 
entrust  more  to  a  letter  —  surely  -without  any  letter 
from  me  you  will  realize  that  you  have  some  reason 
for  hope  and  nothing  to  fear  under  this  or  any  form 
of  the  constitutioou 

If  there  is  general  ruin,  as  you  would  not  wish 
to  survive  the  republic,  even  if  ycfu  could,  you  must 
bear  your  future  especially  as  you  are  not  at  fault. 
But  enough  of  this.  I  wish  you  would  write  to  me 
what  you  are  doing  and  where  you  are  going  to  be 
that  I  may  know  either  where  to  write  or  to  come. 
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CLXIV.     (Fam.  IX.  11.) 

I  would  rather  have  you  miss  mj'  letters  through 
my  death  than  through  this  grievous  misfortune 
which  has  come  upon  me.  I  would  surely  bear  it 
*vith  more  firmness  if  I  had  you;  for  your  wise 
words  and  ycrur  remarkable  affection  for  me  would 
greatly  support  me.  But  I  shall  soon  see  you  as 
I  think,  you  will  find  me  in  a  state  to  be  greatly 
aided  by  you ;  not  that  I  am  so  broken  as  to  forget 
I  am  a  man  or  to  think  I  ought  to  yield  to  fortune, 
but  all  that  buoyancy  and  gaiety  which  I  enjoyed 
more  than  anyone  have  all  left  me.  Yet  you  will 
find  the  same  firmness  and  perseverance  —  if  I  ever 
possessed  them  —  which  you  left.  You  write  you 
have  to  fight  my  battles.  I  do  not  care  so  much 
that  my  critics  be  refuted  by  you  as  that  it  be 
known,  as  it  surely  is  known,  that  you  are  still  de- 
voted to  me.  I  urge  you  over  and  over  to  bring  this 
about,  and  to  pardon  my  short  letters.  For  I  think 
we  shall  soon  be  together,  and  I  am  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently tranquil  to  write. 

CLXV.     (Fam.   IV.   12.) 

Although  I  know  that  I  shall  not  bring  you  any 
pleasing  news,  yet  as  chance  and  nature  rule  among 
men,  I  thought  I  ought  to  inform  you  how  things 
are  going.  On  the  23rd  of  May,  as  I  sailed  into 
the  Piraeus  from  Epidaurus,  there  I  met  Marcus 
Marcellus,  my  colleague,  and  spent  the  day  there 
to  be  with  him.  The  next  day  when  I  left  him  with 
the  plan  of  going  into  Boestia  from  Athens  to  finish 
my  legal  business,  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  sail 
around    Malca   into  Italy. 
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On  the  third  day  after  that  as  I  was  intending  to 
leave  Athens  at  about  the  tenth  hour  of  the  night, 
Publius  Postumius,  his  friend,  came  to  me  and 
told  me  that  Marcus  Marcellus  after  supper  had 
been  assassinated  by  his  friend  P.  Magius  Cilcr 
and  he  was  wounded  twice,  once  in  the  stomach 
and  once  in  the  head  behind  the  ear ;  and  yet  there 
was  hope  of  his  recovery.  Magius  had  killed  him- 
self. He  said  he  had  been  sent  by  Marcellus  to  tell 
me  this  and  to  ask  me  to  send  physicians.  I  sum- 
moned a  physician  and  immediately  started  out  at 
daybreak.  When  I  was  not  far  from  Piraeus  a  slave 
of  Acidius  met  me  with  a  note  which  informed  me 
that  Marcellus  had  died  a  little  before  daybreak. 
So  that  most  illustrious  man  has  died  a  wretched 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  basest  of  men  and  the 
man  whose  enemies  had  spared  because  of  his  char- 
acter, was  put  to  death  by  one  of  his  own  friends. 

When  I  came  to  his  tent  I  found  there  two  freed 
men  and  a  few  slaves ;  they  said  that  the  rest  had 
fled  in  terror  because  their  master  had  been  killed 
before  the  tent.  I  was  obliged  to  carry  him  back 
into  the  city  in  the  same  litter  in  which  I  had  been 
carried  and  my  bearers,  and  there  in  proportion  to 
the  means  which  were  at  my  disposal  at  Athens  I 
saw  he  had  an  hcmorable  burial.  I  could  not  induce 
the  Athenians  to  give  him  a  place  of  burial  within 
the  city  because  they  said  they  were  prevented  by 
their  religion,  and  indeed  they  had  never  given  this 
privilege  to  anyone  before.  What  was  the  next  best 
thing,  they  allowed  us  to  bury  him  in  whatever 
gymnasium  we  pleased.  We  chose  a  place  in  the 
mos't  famous  gymnasium  of  the  world,  in  the  Acad- 
emy, and  there  we  burned  his  body,  and  afterwards 
saw  to  it  that  the  Athenians  should  place  a  marble 
monument  over  him. 
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Scf  I  have  performed  for  him  both  alive  and  dead 
all  the  offices  which  were  demanded  by  our  col- 
leagueship  and  relationship.     Farewell. 

Athens,  31st  May. 

CLXVL     (Fam.  IX.  8.)      sj 

Although  not  even  a  nation  demands  a  gift,  even 
if  it  has  been  promised,  yet  I  am  so  affected  by  the 
anticipation  of  your  promise  that  I  write  to  remind 
you  of  it,  though  not  to  demand  it.  Moreover,  I 
have  sent  you  four  reminders  which  are  not  espe- 
cially modest ;  for  you  know  the  effrontery  of  the 
New  Academy.  From  its  midst  I  have  sent  em- 
bassadors who  will,  I  fear,  make  the  demand  of 
you ;  in  fact,  I  bade  them  to  do  scr.  I  have  been 
waiting  now  for  some  time,  and  have  been  keeping 
myself  in  check  not  to  write  you  anything  before 
receiving  something  so  as  to  paj'  you  back  in  coin 
like  your  own.  But  as  you  were  somewhat  slow, 
that  is.  as  I  understand  it,  very  careful,  I  could  not 
keep  from  showing  the  union  of  our  pursuits  and 
affections  by  such  sort  of  literary  production  as  I 
could.  Therefore  I  have  composed  a  dialogue  be- 
tween us  at  my  villa  at  Cumae,  when  Pomponius 
was  with  us.  I  have  assigned  'ycm  the  opinions  of 
Antiochus,  of  which  I  thought  you  approve ;  I  took 
the  idea  of  Philo.  I  think  you  will  wonder,  when 
you  read  it,  that  we  have  had  such  conversations 
together  as  we  never  have  had;  but  you  know  the 
fashion  of  dialogues.  And  hereafter,  my  dear  Varro, 
as  soon  as  possible  if  you  like,  let  us  hold  conversa- 
tion together,  even  perhaps  sometime  in  the  future. 
But  let  the  fortune  of  the  state  excuse  the  past, 
but  we  ought  to  provide  for  the  present.  If  we 
might  pursue  these  occupations  in  times  cff  tranquil- 
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ity.  and  under  a  constitution  if  not  a  good  one,  at 
least  firmly  established !  Although  then,  indeed, 
other  considerations  would  bring  us  honorable  calls 
and  opportunities  fcfr  action.  But  now,  what  is 
there  for  which  we  could  wish  to  live  without  these 
pursuits?  I  for  my  part  can  scarcely  live  with 
them,  I  surely  could  not,  without  them.  But  this 
when  we  meet,  and  often.  I  hope  your  removal 
and  purchase  will  turn  out  well,  and  1  approve  your 
ccrurse  in  making  them.     Be  careful  of  yourself. 

CLXVII.     (Fam.  VII.  24.) 

Everywhere  I  turn,  I  find  traces  of  your  aflfection, 
as  lately  in  the  matter  of  Tigellius ;  for  I  saw  from 
your  letter  that  you  were  troubling  yourself  about 
it.  I  thank  you  for  your  good  will.  But  just  a  few 
words  on  the  subject.  Cipius,  I  believe  once  said, 
"  I  am  not  asleep  to  everyone."  So  I  am  not  the 
slave  of  everyone,  my  dear  Gallus.  Yet  what  is 
this  "slavery"?  Formerly  when  I  was  thought  to 
hold  regal  power,  I  was  not  treated  so  well  as  now 
by  all  the  friends  of  Caesar  except  by  this  one.  I 
consider  it  clear  gain  that  I  do  not  endure  a  fellow 
more  pestilent  than  his  native  country.  And  I  think 
he  has  been  well  valued  in  the  Hipponactean  verses 
of  Licinius  Calvus.  But  see  why  he  is  angry.  I  had 
undertaken  Phamea's  cause  for  his  own  sake;  for 
he  was  an  intimate  friend.  He  came  to  me  and  said 
the  judge  had  decided  to  take  his  case  on  the  very 
day  when  verdict  had  to  be  taken  about  P.  Sestius. 
I  said  I  could  not  manage  it,  but  if  he  would  take 
any  other  day  I  would  not  fail  him.  So,  as  he 
knew  he  had  a  grandson  who  was  a  fine  flute-player 
and  singer,  he  left  me,  seemingly  very  angry.  Here 
you  have  "  Sardinians  far  sale,  each  worse  than  the 
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other."  You  understand  my  position  and  the  un- 
fairness of  that  swaggerer.  Send  me  your  "  Cato," 
for  I  wish  to  read  it.  It  is  a  shame  for  both  of  us 
that  I  have  not  yet  read  it. 

CLXVin.     (Fam.  XIL  18.) 

-  I  will  first  answer  the  end  of  your  last  letter,  for 
I  have  perceived  that  that  is  what  your  great  ora- 
tors do.  You  miss  my  letters  but  I  have  never  failed 
to  send  one  when  I  have  been  told  by  your  family 
that  someone  is  going  to  you.  I  think  I  see  from 
your  letter  that  you  will  do  nothing  rashly  nor  de- 
cide on  any  plan  before  you  know  when  Caecilius 
Bassus  is  going  to  break  out.  I  had  hoped  this  as 
I  relied  upon  your  wisdom  and  your  very  welcome 
letter  has  made  me  secure.  So  I  ask  you,  that  as 
often  as  possible  you  let  me  know  both  what  you 
are  doing  and  what  is  being  done  and  what  you 
are  going  to  do.  Although  I  was  very  much  dis- 
turbed at  3'our  departure  yet  I  consoled  myself  at 
the  time  with  the  thought  that  you  were  going  into 
a  place  of  the  greatest  tranquility  and  were  leaving 
these  troubles  which  were  hanging  over  us.  But  the 
very  "opposite  has  happened. 

For  where  you  are  war  has  broken  out,  here  there 
has  been  peace,  and  yet  of  such  a  kind  that  if  you 
were  here  many  things  would  not  have  pleased  you, 
things  indeed  which  do  not  even  please  Caesar  him- 
self. For  it  is  always  the  result  of  civil  war  that 
it  is  not  only  the  wish  of  the  victor  which  is  car- 
ried out,  but  concessions  have  to  be  made  to  those 
by  whose  aid  came  the  victory.  I  myself  have  be- 
come so  hardened  that  at  the  games  of  Caesar  I 
saw  with  perfect  equanimity  T.  Planeus  and  heard 
the    poems    of    Labinius    and    Publilius.      There    is 
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nothing  I  miss  so  much  as  someone  with  whom  to 
laugh  at  these  things  in  a  spirit  both  confidential 
and  philosophical.  You  will  l)e  that  man  if  you  will 
come  as  soon  as  passible ;  that  you  do  so  I  think 
is  for  your  interest  as  well  as  mine. 

CLXIX.     (Fam.  XIII.  4.) 

I  have  been  closely  related  to  the  citizens  of  Vola- 
tenae  for  I  had  treated  them  with  great  kindness 
and  they  have  repaid  me  fully ;  for  they  have  never 
failed  me  either  in  prosperity  or  adversity.  And 
even  if  there  was  no  special  reason  for  our  union, 
yet  because  of  my  affection  for  you  and  the  regard 
I  think  you  have  for  me  I  would  warn  and  urge 
you  to  look  out  for  their  interests,  especially  as 
they  have  a  strofng  case  for  holding  their  civil 
rights.  In  the  first  place  because  in  the  time  of 
Sulla  they  escaped  ill  treatment  by  the  blessing  of 
the  gods  and  in  the  second  place  because  they  were 
defended  by  me  in  my  consulship  with  the  heartiest 
approval  of  the  Roman  people. 

For  when  the  tribunes  of  the  people  had  passed 
an  iniquitous  law  in  regard  to  their  territory,  I 
easily  persuaded  the  Senate  and  Roman  people  to 
allow  these  citizens  whom  fortune  had  spared  to 
retain  their   rights. 

This  action  of  mine  G.  Caesar  in  his  first  consul- 
ship confirmed  by  an  agrarian  law  and  freed  for  all 
time  the  territory  of  Volatenae  of  all  danger.  So 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  who  seeks  new  adherents 
shaH  wish  his  former  benefits  to  be  kept  in  mind. 
So  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  either  t«  follow  the 
authority  of  the  man  whose  party  and  influence  you 
have  clung  to  with  so  much  dignity  or  to  reserve 
the  whole  matter   for  him.     So  you  ought  not  to 
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doubt  that  a  town  so  well  established  and  honorable 
should  be  bound  to  you  by  the  greatest  kindness  on 
your  part. 

Now  these  things  which  I  have  written  are 
aimed  to  persuade  you.  What  remains  is  a  perscmal 
request  to  you  that  you  may  think  I  give  advice 
to  you  not  merely  for  your  own  sake,  but  that  I  ask 
you  something  which  is  of  consequence  to  me.  So 
you  will  do  me  the  greatest  favor  if  you  will  decide 
that  the  citizens  of  Volatenae  are  to  be  left  in  full 
possession  of  their  rights ;  so  their  homes  and 
houses,  their  property,  their  fortunes,  which  have 
been  already  preserved  by  the  immortal  gods  and 
most  illustrious  citizens  in  the  state  with  the  warm- 
est approval  of  Senate  and  Roman  people,  I  com- 
mend  to  your  honor,   justice  and  kindness. 

If  at  this  time  circumstances  gave  me  the  power 
with  my  former  resources  of  defending  Volatenae 
as  I  protected  my  frieuds  I  would  not  omit  any 
service  or  struggle  in  which  I  could  aid  them.  But 
since  I  am  sure  that  I  have  no  less  influence  with 
you  at  this  time  than  I  have  always  had  with  good 
men,  because  of  our  close  relationship  and  equal 
and  mutual  good  will  between  us  to  sever  Volatenae 
so  that  its  citizens  may  think  that  you  have  been 
placed  as  it  were  by  divine  providence  in  charge  of 
that  business  with  whom  I  have  had  the  greatest 
influence,   I   who  have  always   been  their   defender. 

CLXX.     (Fam.  XIII.  50.) 

I  am  claiming  this  privilege  because  of  your  kind- 
ness to  me  which  I  clearly  perceived  while  I  was 
at  Brundisium,  to  write  to  you  confidentially  and 
as  if  by  right  if  there  is  any  circumstance  which 
gives  me  special  anxiety.     Manius  Curius,  a  banker 
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at  Patrae,  is  as  close  a  friend  of  mine  as  anyone. 
He  had  done  me  many  services,  and  1  have  re- 
turned them  and  what  is  still  more  important,  there 
is  the  greatest  mutual  affection  between  us.  As 
liis  is  so,  if  you  have  anything  to  hope  in  my  friend- 
ship, if  you  wish  to  make  your  services  and  efforts 
in  my  behalf  which  you  bestowed  cni  me  at  Brun- 
disium  still  more  of  a  pleasure  to  me, —  though  I 
am  most  grateful  for  them  —  if  you  see  I  am  be- 
loved by  all  your  household,  grant  me  the  favor  of 
keeping  Curius  safe  and  sound,  as  they  say,  and 
free  from  all  annoyance,  lo'ss  and  trouble.  And  I 
promise  you,  and  all  your  friends  will  uphold  me  in 
it,  that  from  my  friendship  and  service  for  me  you 
will   gain  great  advantage   and   enjoyment. 

CLXXI.     (Fam.  VI.  15.)  \J 

I  congratulate  you  and  am  glad  on  my  own  ac- 
count. I  love  you  and  am  looking  out  for  you. 
I  wish  to  be  loved  by  you  and  to  be  told  what  you 
are  doing  and  what  is  going  on. 

CLXXII.     (Fam.  XI.  1.) 

From  this  letter  learn  where  we  stand.  Last 
evening  Hirtius  was  at  my  house.  He  showed  me 
the  disposition  erf  Antony,  which  is  most  hostile 
and  treacherous.  For  he  said  he  could  not  give 
me  a  province,  and  thought  no  one  of  us  would  be 
safe  at  Rome,  as  the  minds  of  both  soldiers  and 
common  people  were  so  aroused.  I  think  you  real- 
ize both  the  statements  are  false,  and  that  is  true 
which  Hirtius  showed,  that  he  was  afraid  that  if 
we  had  even  a  moderate  support  for  our  position, 
no  part  would  be  left  for  them   in  the  state.     As 
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I  was  in  difficulty.  I  decided  to  demand  a  free  lega 
,tion  for  mj'self  and  the  rest  of  us,  so  that  sonne 
honorable  reason  might  be  advanced  for  leaving  the 
citj'.  He  promised  he  would  obtain  this  privilege, 
but  I  do  not  believe  he  will,  such  is  the  arrogance 
of  the  public,  and  the  general  opposition  to  us.  And 
,if  they  grant  what  we  ask.  yet  I  think  we  shall  soon 
be  judged  enemies  of  the  state  and  be  cut  oflf  of 
fire  and  water.  "  What  then,"  you  say,  "  is  your 
plan?"  We  must  yield  to  fate.  I  think  we  must 
go  from  Italy,  migrate  to  Rhodes  or  some  crther 
place.  If  fortunes  alter  for  the  better,  we  shall 
return  to  Rome.  If  things  are  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition, we  shall  live  in  exile ;  if  the  worst  happens, 
we  will  resort  to  extreme  means  for  cmr  support. 
Perhaps  it  will  occur  here  to  some  one  of  you, 
why  we  wait  for  the  worst,  rather  than  make  some 
attempt  now.  Because  as  we  are,  we  have  no  sup- 
port except  Ses.  Pompey,  and  Caecilius  Bassus.  who 
I  think  will  be  more  firm  when  this  news  is  brcmght 
about  Caesar.  We  shall  join  them  soon  enough 
when  we  know  how  influential  they  are.  If  you 
wish  me  to  give  any  commission  for  Cassius  and 
you,  I  will  do  so,  for  Hirtius  demands  I  should  dc> 
so.  I  beg  you  to  answer  this  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  I  have  no  doubt  that  Hirtius  will  let  me  know 
about  these  things  before  ten  o'clock.  Let  me  know 
where  we  can  meet  and  where  you  wish  me  to  come. 
After  my  last  words  with  Hirtius  I  decided  to 
demand  that  we  be  allowed  to  remain  under  guard 
at  Rome.  I  do  not  think  they  will  grant  it  to  us, 
for  we  shall  bring  criticism  on  them.  Yet  I  think 
we  should  make  every  demand  which  I  judge  rea- 
sonable 
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CLXXIII.     (Att.  XV.  11.) 

I  reached  Amiuni  June  8th.  Brutus  was  pleased 
to  see  me.  Then  in  the  presence  of  many,  Serviha, 
'Turtulla  and  Porcia,  he  asked  what  I  thought.  As 
I  had  decided  on  the  journey  what  to  say,  I  urged 
him  to  use  the  Asiatic  corn  supply,  and  told  him 
there  was  nothing  left  to  do  except  to  regard  his 
own  safety,  for  mi  him  depended  the  defense  of 
the  state.  Cassius  interrupted  me  when  I  had  be- 
gun to  speak  thus,  and  I  repeated  the  same  words. 
Then  with  bold  looks  Cassius  —  you  would  say  he 
was  breathing  fire  —  said  he  would  not  go  to  Sicily. 
"Should  I  accept  an  insult  as  a  favor?"  "But 
what  will  you  do?"  I  said.  He  answered  he  would 
go  to  Achaea.  "  How  about  you,  Brutus,"  I  said. 
"  To  Rome,"  he  replied,  "  if  you  think  it  best."  "  I 
do  not  think  so  at  all,  for  you  will  not  be  safe." 
"If  it  were  possible,  would  you  advise  it?"  "And 
besides  that  neither  now  nor  after  your  praetorship 
should  you  go  into  a  province ;  but  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  your  going  to  the  city."  I  told  him  the 
reasons  which  probably  occur  to  you  why  he  should 
not  go  to  the  city.  Then  for  some  time  they  dis- 
cussed sorrowfully  the  opportunities  which  had  been 
let  slip  and  found  especial  fault  with  Decinus.  I 
said  they  ought  not  to  dwell  on  the  past,  but  I 
agreed  with  them,  however.  When,  however,  1 
began  to  say  what  ought  tcr  have  been  done  —  noth- 
ing new,  but  what  all  are  of  one  opinion  about  — 
and  yet  did  not  touch  the  question  whether  some- 
one else  should  have  been  attacked,  but  that  the 
Senate  should  have  been  summoned,  the  people 
while  full  of  enthusiasm  should  have  roused  even 
more,  that  the  state  should  have  been  taken  in  hand. 
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then  your  friend  cries  out,  "  That  I  never  heard 
anyone  " —  I  stopped  her.  But  I  think  Cassius,  too, 
will  go ;  for  Servilia  promised  that  the  corn-office 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  decree  of  the  Senate, 
and  our  friend  Brutus  was  quickly  induced  to  give 
up  his  foolish  words  when  he  said  he  wished  to  be 
At  Rome.  Hence  he  decided  to  have  the  games 
go  on  in  his  absence  under  his  own  name,  and  even 
seemed  to  wish  to  go  to  Asia  after  leaving  Antium. 
To  cut  it  short,  nothing  but  my  crwn  conscience 
pleased  me  on  that  journey.  For  it  was  out  of  the 
question  for  him  to  have  left  Italy  before  meeting 
me.  Having  paid  the  price  of  my  affecticm  and 
loyalty,  it  remained  for  me  to  ask  myself,  "  What 
can  this  journey  avail  thee,  seer?"  I  find  a  ship 
going  to  pieces,  or  rather  a  total  wreck;  no  plan, 
no  system,  no  method.  Therefore,  although  I  have 
hitherto  felt  no  doubt,  now  all  the  more  I  wish  to 
fly  thither,  "  where  I  shall  hear  neither  of  the  deeds 
nor  the  fame  of  the  Pelopidac."  But  let  me  tell 
you,  if  you  do  not  know  it,  that  Dolabella  made  me 
a  legatus  June  second.  The  announcement  was 
made  me  last  evening.  Not  even  you  approved  erf 
my  "  votive  legation."  And  it  would  have  been 
absurd  for  me  to  fulfill  the  vows  I  had  made  in 
case  the  constitution  held,  after  the  overthrow  of 
that  constituticfn.  And  I  think,  too,  that  the  "  free 
legations  "  have  a  fixed  time  by  the  Julian  law  and 
it  cannot  easily  be  extended.  I  wish  such  a  legation 
that  allows  me  to  enter  or  leave  the  city  at  my  own 
pleasure,  which  is  now  offered  me.  The  liberty  of 
holding  this  privilege  for  five  years  is  very  attrac- 
tive. Though  why  should  I  think  of  five  years? 
The  whole  matter  seems  to  be  drawing  to  a  close. 
But  let  me  ncrt  utter  ill-omened  words. 
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CLXXIV.     (Fam.  VII,  22.) 

You  laughed  at  me  yesterday  over  our  wine  be- 
cause I  said  that  it  was  disputed  whether  an  heir 
could  justly  bring  suit  for  a  theft  committed  before 
the  property  was  his.  So,  although  I  came  home 
late,  and  full  of  wine,  I  noted  the  chapter  where 
the  question  is  discussed  and  had  it  written  out  and 
sent  to  you.  So  you  may  know  that  the  opinion 
which  you  said  no  one  held,  was  held  by  Sextus 
Aelius,  Manius  Maulius,  and  Marcus  Brutus.  But 
I  agree  with   Scaevola  and   Testa. 

CLXXV.     (Fam.  XVI.  21.) 

After  I  had  eagerly  expected  the  letter  carriers 
every  day,  they  came  at  last  forty-seven  days  after 
leaving  you.  Their  arrival  was  most  welcome  to 
me ;  for  while  I  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the 
letters  of  the  kindest  and  dearest  of  fathers,  your 
most  charming  letter  added  the  crowning  touch  to 
my  joy.  So  I  am  not  sorry  I  interrupted  my  writ- 
ing for  a  time,  and  am  really  glad ;  for  I  have 
reaped  a  great  reward  in  your  kindness  from  the 
silence  of  my  pen.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  you  ac- 
cepted my  excuse  without  hesitation.  I  have  no 
doubt,  my  dearest  Tiro,  that  the  reports  about  me 
which  are  coming  to  you  are  pleasing  and  gratifying 
and  I  will  live  up  to  them  and  strive  from  day  to 
day  that  this  growing  opinion  about  me  may  be 
doubly  realized.  Wherefore,  as  you  promised  to  be 
the  herald  of  my  reputation,  you  may  do  so  with 
firm  assurance.  For  the  errors  of  my  youth  have 
brought  me  such  sorrow  and  pain  that  my  mind 
shrinks    from    them,    and    my    ears,    too,    from    the 
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menticm  of  them.  I  know  and  realize  that  you 
have  shared  in  my  anxiety  and  trouble,  and  no 
wonder,  for  while  you  wished  me  all  success  for 
my  own  sake,  it  was  for  your  owTi  as  well.  For  1 
have  always  wished  you   to    share  in  my   fortunes. 

Since  therefore  you  have  been  troubled  on  my 
'account.  I  shall  see  that  you  are  doubly  glad.  I 
wish  to  tell  you  that  I  am  in  close  sympathy  with 
Cratippus,  more  as  a  son  than  a  pupil ;  for  though 
I  enjoy  his  lectures,  I  am  especially  charmed  by 
his  own  graciousness.  I  spend  whole  days  with  him 
and  often  part  of  the  night ;  for  I  beg  him  to  dine 
with  me  as  often  as  possible.  Since  this  habit  has 
been  formed,  he  often  drops  in  on  us  at  supper 
when  we  do  not  expect  him,  and  laying  aside  the 
severity  of  a  philosopher,  jokes  with  us  in  the 
freest  manner.  So  do  try  to  see  him  as  soon  as 
possible,  he  is  such  a  charming  and  remarkable 
man. 

Now  what  shall  I  write  you  about  Bruttius?  1 
never  let  him  go  from  me,  his  life  is  sa  strict  and 
moral,  and  living  with  him  so  delightful.  For  his 
•fun  is  not  separated  from  literature,  and  our  daily 
pursuits.  I  have  hired  a  residence  near  him  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  with  my  small  income  shall  help 
him  along. 

Besides  I  have  begun  to  declaim  Greek  with 
Cassias;  I  prefer  to  practice  Latin  with  Bruttius. 
I  have  for  intimate  friends  and  associates  men 
whom  Cratippus  brought  from  Mytilene,  gentlemen 
of  learning  and  hirh  in  his  estimaticm.  Epicrates 
is  much  with  me,  the  chief  man  at  Athens,  and 
Leonidas  and  others  of  that  stamp.  So  this  is  the 
way   matters   stand. 

You  mention  Gorgias  to  me.  He  was  useful  in 
my    daily    declamation,    but    I    gave    up    everything 
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to  obey  my  father's  commands,  for  he  had  written 
me  explicitly  to  dismiss  him  at  once.  I  would  not 
make  any  evasion  for  fear  that  toa  great  anxiety 
on  my  part  would  rouse  some  suspicion ;  besides,  I 
considered  that  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  pass 
judgment   on   an  opinion   of  my   father's. 

Yet  your  interest  and  advice  are  very  welcome 
to  me.  I  accept  your  apology  for  your  lack  of 
time,  for  I  know  how  busy  you  are  likely  to  be. 
I  am  very  glad  you  have  bought  an  estate,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  a  success. 

Do  not  be  surprised  that  I  offer  my  congratula- 
tions at  this  point  erf  the  letter,  for  you  told  me 
about  it  at  the  corresponding  point  in  yours.  You 
are  in  possession  of  a  farm!  You  must  drop  your 
city  ways,  now  that  you  have  become  a  Roman 
farmer.  Hcrw  is  it  that  I  picture  before  my  eyes 
your  dear  face?  I  think  I  see- you  buying  utensils 
for  farm  work,  talking  with  your  steward,  and 
saving  the  seeds  in  your  cloak  at  dessert.  But  as 
to  the  money,  I  am  as  sorry  as  you  that  I  have 
failed  you.  But  be  sure,  dear  Tiro,  that  I  will  help 
you,  if  fortune  favors  me,  especially  as  I  know  the 
farm  was  bought  far  our  common  advantage.  I 
am  very  grateful  about  pains  you  are  taking  with 
the  commissions.  But  I  beg  of  you  to  send  me 
soon  a  secretary,  preferably  a  Greek,  for  he  will 
save  me  much  trouble  in  copying  notes.  First  of 
all,  look  out  fcrr  your  health,  that  we  may  talk  on 
literary  subjects  together.  I  commend  Anteros  to 
you.    Farewell. 

CLXXVI.     (Fam.  XI.  27.) 

I    have    not    yet    decided    whether    Trebatius   has 
brought  me  more  pain  or  pleasure, —  most  thought- 
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fill  though  he  may  be,  and  most  devoted  to  us  bmh. 
For   when    I    arrived   at   Tusculum   at  •  evening,   the 
next  day  he  came  early  to  me,  although  he  was  not 
at  all  well.     I  rebuked  his  neglect  of  his  health  and 
he  said   nothing  was  more  desired  by  him  than  to 
see  me.     "Is  there  any  news?"  I  asked.     He  told 
me  of  your  grievance,  but  I  will  state  a  few  things 
before  I  answer  it.     As  far  as  I  can  recall  the  past, 
I  have   no  older  friend  than  yourself.     But  length 
of  time  is   shared  by  many,  but  not  love.     I  cared 
for  you  when   I  first  made  your  acquaintance,  and 
believed  myself  Icned  by  you.     Then  your  long  ab- 
sense,  my  political   career,  and  our  different  modes 
of  life  prevented  our  mutual  inclinations  from  being 
welded  together  by  constant  association.     Yet  I  rec- 
ognized   your   disposition    towards    me   many    years 
before    the    civil    war,    while    Caesar    was    in    Gaul. 
For  you  brought  about  what  you  thought  was  mast 
advantageous    to    me    and    not    without    value    to 
Caesar   himself,   that  he  loved   me  and  counted  me 
among   his   friends.      I    make   no   mention   of  those 
intimate    words    which    were    spoken,    written,    and 
sent  to  each  other  at  that  time.     For  more  serious 
questions  were  approaching.     And  at  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  you  started  to  go  to  Caesar  toward 
Brundisium,    but    came    to    me    at    Formiae.      How 
much  that  meant,  especially  at  that  time !     Do  you 
suppose  I  have  forgotten  your  advice,  your  words, 
and  your  kindliness? 

I  remember  that  Trebatius  took  part  in  these 
matters.  And  I  have  not  forgotten  your  letter 
which  you  sent  me  when  you  had  met  Caesar  near 
Trebula,  as  I  think.  Then  followed  the  time  when 
my  shame  or  sense  of  duty  or  fortune  drove  me 
to  go  to  Pompey.  You  never  failed  me  while  ab- 
sent, or  my  family  who   remained  behind,  either  in 
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kindness  or  zeal  for  our  welfare.  Whom  did  all 
ni_v  household  regard  as  more  friendly  than  you 
to  themselves  or  to  me?  I  arrived  at  Brundisium. 
Do  you  think  I  have  forgotten  with  what  speed 
you  hastened  to  me  from  Tarentum  as  soon  as  you 
heard  of  it?  Or  how  you  sat  by  me,  talked  with 
me  and  strengthened  my  heart  which  was  breaking 
by  fear  of  universal  ruin?  At  length  I  began  life 
again  at  Rome.  How  intimate  we  were !  I  followed 
your  advice  in  most  important  matters  of  my  con- 
duct toward  Caesar,  and  enjoyed  your  services  in 
other  ways.  With  the  Exception  of  Caesar,  whom 
did  you  honor  to  visit  besides  myself,  and  spend 
many  hours  with  in  conversation,  and  it  was  then, 
if  you  remember,  that  you  urged  me  to  compose 
these  philosophical  writings.  After  Caesar's  return 
was  it  not  of  the  greatest  interest  to  you  that  I 
should  be  very  close  to  him?  And  you  expected 
this. 

Why  have  I  written  so  much  more  than  I  had 
intended?  Because  I  have  been  surprised  that  you, 
who  ought  to  know  all  this,  have  supposed  I  could 
do  anything  inimical  to  our  friendly  relations.  For 
in  addition  to  what  I  have  said,  which  are  well 
proved  and  clear,  I  could  mention  other  matters 
more  secret  in  character  which  I  can  scarcely  ex- 
press in  words.  Everything  about  you  pleases  me, 
but  beyond  all  else,  your  fidelity  to  friendship, 
your  sound  judgment,  dignity  and  constancy,  as 
well  as  your  charming  kindliness,  your  refinement, 
and  knowledge  of  literature. 

Wherefore  —  now  I  come  to  your  grievance  —  I 
did  not  believe  at  first  you  voted  for  that  law ;  then, 
if  I  had  believed  it,  I  should  never  think  you  had 
done  so  without  some  good  reason.  Your  rank 
makes    your    actions    conspicuous.      Moreover,    the 
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malice  of  men  causes  some  of  your  actions  to  be 
reported  more  harshly  than  they  deserved.  If  you 
do  not  hear  these  reports,  I  do  not  know  what  to 
say.  Whenever  I  hear  them,  I  oppose  them  as  I 
know  you  defend  me  against  my  enemies.  My  de- 
fense is  twofold.  There  are  some  charges  which  I 
usually  deny  out  and  out,  as  for  example  about 
'that  vote.  Other  actions  I  defend  as  being  done 
by  you  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  humanity,  as  about 
the  superintendency  of  the  games.  But  you  must 
realize,  learned  as  you  are,  if  Csesar  was  a  tyrant, 
as  I  think,  that  there  can  be  two  opinions  about  your 
services,  one,  as  I  hold  it,  that  your  loyalty  and 
kindness  are  to  be  approved,  in  that  you  cherish  a 
friend  even  in  death,  the  other,  which  is  held  by 
many,  that  the  liberty  of  the  state  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  life  of  a  friend.  From  these 
discussions,  would  that  my  arguments  had  reached 
you !  The  two  points  which  are  most  conducive 
to  your  reputation,  no  one  ever  speaks  of  more 
gladly  or  often  than  I ;  that  you  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  your  influence  both  on  the  side  against 
civil  war,  and  for  moderation  in  victory.  I  find 
no  one  who  does  not  agree  with  me  in  this.  So 
I  am  grateful  to  our  friend  Trebatius  for  giving  me 
the  occasion  for  this  letter.  If  you  do  not  believe 
it  you  will  judge  me  wanting  in  all  sense  of  duty 
and  kindness.  Nothing  can  be  more  discreditable 
to  me  nor  more  unsuited  to  your  character. 

CLXXVII.     (Fam.  XI.  28.)  \/ 

Your  letter  gave  me  great  pleasure,  for  I  realized 
that  you  held  that  opinion  of  me  which  I  had  hoped 
and  desired.  Although  I  had  no  doubt  about  it, 
yet  as  I  valued  it  highly,   I  was  anxious  it  should 
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remain  unchanged.  And  I  was  also  conscious  that 
I  had  done  nothing  which  would  offend  the  mind 
of  any  good  man.  Therefore  I  am  scarcely  of  the 
belief  that  with  all  j'our  splendid  qualities  you  could 
be  induced  to  adopt  any  opinion  without  weighing 
it,  especially  as  my  good  will  had  been  and  still  was 
spontaneous  and  continual.  Since  this  is  as  1  have 
wished,  I  will  reply  to  those  charges  which  you 
have  often  repelled  on  my  behalf,  as  was  natural 
from  your  remarkable  kindness  and  friendship  for 
me.  For  I  know  the  accusation  brought  against 
me  after  Caesar's  death.  I  am  blamed  for  grieving 
at  the  death  of  a  dear  friend,  and  being  indignant 
that  he  had  been  killed  who  I  loved.  They  say  the 
interests  of  the  country  are  to  be  considered,  rather 
than  personal  ones,  just  as  if  they  had  proved  his 
death  to  have  been  advantageous  to  the  state.  But 
I  shall  speak  frankly ;  I  confess  I  have  not  reached 
such  a  height  of  philosophy.  For  in  the  civil  strife 
I  did  not  follow  Caesar,  but  a  friend.  Although  I 
disapproved  of  his  course  of  action,,  I  did  not  desert 
him,  and  I  never  have  approved  of  the  civil  war 
nor  of  the  reason  for  the  quarrel,  and  even  tried  to 
check  it  at  the  start.  So  at  the  success  of  my  friend 
I  was  not  fascinated  by  the  charm  of  advancement 
or  wealtlj.  such  rewards  as  many  others  seized  on 
greedily  although  they  had  less  standing  with  him 
than  I.  Indeed,  even  my  own  property  was  kssened 
by  the  law  of  Caesar,  by  the  kind  terms  of  which 
many  are  maintaining  their  positions  in  the  state 
who  are  know  rejoicing  at  his  death.  I  labored  as 
much  for  sparing  the  conquered  citizens  as  for  my 
own   safety 

Therefore  can  I,  while  wishing  the  safety  of  all, 
not  be  indignant  at  the  death  of  the  man  by  whom 
that   safety  was  secured,    especially   when  the   same 
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men  caused  the  ill-will  towards  him,  and  l;^- 
death?  "But,'"  they  say,  "  ycru  are  accused  because 
you  dare  to  show  openly  your  disapproval  at  our 
deed."  Such  unheard-of  presumption,  for  some  to 
boast  of  a  crime,  and  others  not  be  allowed  to 
grieve  even  without  molestation  !  Even  slaves  were 
freely  allowed  to  fear,  be  glad,  and  grieve  at  no 
one's  instance  than  their  own;  and  these  things 
they  are  trying  to  frighten  us  out  of  as  some 
of  your  "  champions  of  liberty  say."  But  they  are 
doing  nothing.  I  shall  never  be  moved  by  the 
terrors  of  danger  frcrm  my  duty  and  humanity ;  for 
I  have  never  believed  an  honorable  death  should  be 
avoided,  but  rather  sought.  But  why  are  they 
angry  if  I  wish  them  to  repent  of  their  deed?  For 
I  desire  Caesar's  death  to  be  a  sorrow  to  all.  "  But 
ioclCt'^  I  ought  as  a  citizen  to  wish  the  welfare  of  the 
'  state."    That  I  dcf  wish  it,  I  cannot  prove  in  words, 

if  all  my  past  life  and  future  hopes  do  not  prove 
it   without   a   word   from   me. 

Wherefore  I  beg  you  the  more  earnestly  to  con- 
sider the  facts  rather  than  words,  and  believe,  if  you 
think  that  the  right  should  prevail,  that  I  can  have 
nothing  in  common  with  wicked  men.  Or  shall 
I  now  in  my  advanced  age  change  the  principles 
which  I  adopted  as  a  youth  when  I  could  have 
erred  with  some  excuse,  and  undo  the  whole  of 
my  life-work?  I  will  nqt,^  nor  shall  I  act  so  as 
to  offend  anypne,  except  to  grieve  at  the  terrible  fate 
of  a  man  so  close  to  me,  a  man  of  such  character. 
But -if  I  had  been  otherwise  disposed,  I  would 
never  deny  what  I  was  doing  lest  I  be  thought  prone 
/o  wrong-doing  and  timid  and  false  in  hiding  it 
"  But  I  superintended  the  games  which  the  young 
Csesar  instituted  for  Caesar's  victory."  But  that  was 
a  private  function,  and  had  no  relation  tcr  the  state. 
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And  an  office  which  I  ought  to  have  performed  in 
memory  of  a  friend  so  dear  to  me  especially  after 
his  death,  I  could  not  deny  to  a  young  man  of  the 
finest  promise  and  most  worthy  of  CjEsar. 

I  have  also  been  often  to  the  home  of  the  consul 
Antony  to  greet  him.  Those  who  think  me  un- 
patriotic you  will  find  going  there  often  to  present 
some  request  err  carry  off  some  gift.  But  what 
arrogance  is  this,  that  while  Caesar  never  inter 
fered  with  my  being  associated  with  whom  I  liked, 
even  if  he  did  not  care  for  them,  those  who  have 
torn  my  friend  from  me  are  trying  by  their  criti- 
cisms to  prevent  me  from  loving  whom  I  like! 
But  I  do  not  fear  that  the  modesty  cff  my  life  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  protect  me  in  future  from  false 
reports,  nor  that  those  w-ho  dislike  me  because  of 
my  fidelity  to  Caesar  may  not  prefer  to  have  friends 
like  me  rather  than  like  themselves.  If  what  I 
hope  for  happens  tcr  me,  I  shall  pass  the  rest  of 
my  life  in  Rhodes.  But  if  anything  happen^  I  shall 
always  be  anxious  for  the  right  to  prevail  even 
while  I  am  at  Rome.  I  thank  our  Trebatius  warmly 
for  showing  me  your  open  and  friendly  attitude  to 
me,  and  because  he  has  made  me  bound  to  cherish 
and  love  the  more  a  man  whcfm  I  have  always 
cared  for.     Farewell  and  love  me. 

CLXXXVIII.     (Fam.  XVI.  26.) 

I  have  chastised  you  by  the  silent  accusation  of 
my  thoughts,  because  a  second  bundle  has  been 
brought  me  without  a  letter  from  you.  You  cannot 
escape  the  punishment  for  your  crime  by  your  own 
support ;  you  must  summon  Marcus,  and  yet  he 
even  by  composing  an  oration  over  which  he  has 
consumed  much  midnight  oil  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
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prove  your  innocence,  i  ask  ycfu  plainly,  as  I  re- 
member my  mother  used  to  do,  who  sealed  up  even 
the  empty  wine  jars  lest  those  be  said  to  be  empty 
which  had  been  secretly  drained,  so  even  if  you 
have  nothing  to  write,  do  write  me  lest  you  seem 
to  have  sought  a  cover  for  your  laziness.  For  your 
letters  always  give  me  true  and  pleasant  news. 
Love    me,    and    farewell. 


CLXXIX.      (Fam.    IX.    24.) 


^^ 


Your  friend  Rufus,  about  whom  you  have  writ- 
ten me  for  the  second  time,  I  would  have  helped 
to  the  extent  of  my  power,  even  if  I  had  been 
injured  by  him.  when  I  saw  you  so  anxious  on  his 
behalf.  But  since  from  your  letter  and  his  which 
have  been  forwarded  to  me  I  realize  and  judge 
that  he  is  greatly  interested  in  my  safety,  I  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  become  his  friend,  and  not 
merely  on  your  recommendation,  which  naturally 
has  great  weight  with  me,  but  because  of  my  own 
feeling  and  judgment.  For  I  wish  you  to  know, 
my  dear  Paetus,  that  ycrur  letter  was  the  first 
cause  of  my  suspicion,  caution  and  careful  investi- 
gation, and  other  person's  letters  confirmed  what  you 
wrote.  For  both  at  Aquinum  and  Fabrateria  plots 
were  laid  against  me  which  I  see  you  heard  of, 
and,  as  if  they  guessed  how  troublesome  I  wcruld 
be  to  them,  they  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  my 
complete  ruin.  I  did  not  suspect  this,  and  would 
have  been  less  cautious  if  I  had  not  received  your 
warning.  Therefore  your  friend  does  ncrt  need  any 
recommendation  with  me.  If  only  the  fate  of  the 
state  be  such  that  he  can  find  me  the  most  grateful 
of  men !  But  enough  of  this. 
•^    I  am   sorry  you   have  ceased  going   out  to   dine, 
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for  you  are  deprived  oi  great  pleasure.  Besides  I 
am  afraid — for  I  may  say  so — that  you  will  give 
up  and  forget  your  own  habit  of  giving  little 
suppers.  For,  if  when  you  had  persons  to  imitate 
you  did  so  little,  what  shall  I  think  you  will  do 
now  ?  When  I  told  this  to  Spurinna  and  described 
your  former  method  of  life,  he  showed  the  great 
danger  threatening  the  state  if  you  did  not  re- 
turn to  your  old  habit  before  the  spring  winds 
began  to  blow.  At  this  time  it  can  be  endured,  if 
perhaps  you  cannot  bear  the  cold.  ■^But  by  Hercules, 
dear  Paetus,  joking  aside,  I  beg  ycru  to  associate 
A-ith  good,  congenial  and  affectionate  friends,  which 
I  think  to  be  a  prime  requisite  for  good  living. 
There  is  nothing  more  satisfying  or  nothing  which 
tends  more  to  produce  a  happy  life.  And  this  too 
not  only  for  pleasure,  but  for  social  life  and  inter- 
course, and  relaxation  of  the  mind  which  is  espe- 
cially brought  about  by  familiar  conversation  which 
is  most  delightful  at  banquets  as  we  understand 
better  than  the  Greeks.  They  speak  ai  Symposia 
and  Synd'eipna.  that  is,  of  drinking  or  eating  to- 
gether, while  we  use  the  term  Convivia,  because 
we  pass  time  together.  Do  you  see  I  am  trying 
by  "philosophy  to  recall  you  to  the  suppers?  Take 
care  of  your  health ;  you  will  do  so  mcfst  easily 
by  dining  out.^But,  if  you  love  me,  do  not  think 
that  because  I  am  jesting  I  have  cast  aside  all 
thought  for  the  state.  Be  assured,  dear  Paetus, 
that  for  days  and  nights  I  do  nothing,  plan  nothing 
but  fcrr  the  safety  and  freedom  of  my  fellow- 
citizens.  I  omit  no  oppcfrtunity  for  admonishing 
pleading  and  planning.  Finally  I  am  of  such  a 
mind  that  if  I  had  to  spend  all  my  life  in  such  care 
and  duties,  I  should  think  I  had  done  finely.  Again 
and  again,  farewell. 
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CLXXX.      (Fam.   XH.   5.) 

I  think  the  writer  is  responsible  for  our  not  hav- 
ing any  certain  news  of  you,  of  what  you  are 
doing  and  especially  where  you  are.  Yet  everyone 
says  you  are  in  Lyria  —  I  believe  because  they 
'hope  so  —  and  have  forces.  This  is  the  more  easily 
believed  because  it  seems  like  the  truth.  Our  friend 
Brutus  has  obtained  great  praise.  For  he  has 
achieved  so  much,  and  done  such  unexpected  things 
that  while  they  are  pleasing  by  themselves,  they 
are  all  the  more  gloricrus  because  of  their  prompt- 
ness. But  if  you  hold  those*  regions  which  we  sup- 
pose, the  state  has  received  great  support.  For 
from  the  hither  shore  of  Greece  to  Egypt  we  are 
defended  by  the  authority  and  forces  of  most 
loyal  citizens.  Yet,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  affairs 
stand  so  that  the  outcome  of  the  whole  war  rests 
on  D.  Brutus.  If  he,  as  we  hope,  breaks  out  from 
Mutina,  it  seems  that  that  will  end  the  war.  Now 
he  is  besieged  by  your  forces,  because  Antony  is 
holding  Bononia  with  a  large  army.  Besides  cmr 
Hirtius  is  at  Claterna,  Caesar  at  Forum  Cornelium, 
each  with  a  strong  army,  and  Pausa  has  recruited 
large  forces  at  Rome  from  all  over  Italy.  Hirtius, 
as  it  appears  from  his  letters,  will  do  nothing  rashly. 
Except  Bononia,  Regium  Lepide.  and  Parma,  we 
find  the  whole  of  Gaul  most  devcrted  to  the  state. 
Your  cheuts  across  the  Po  are  remarkably  attached 
to  our  cause.  The  Senate,  except  the  consulars,  is 
most  resolute,  and  one  of  these,  L.  Caesar,  is  firm 
and  loyal.  In  the  death  of  Ser.  Sulpicius  we  have 
lost  great  support.  The  rest  are  either  inactive  or 
disloyal.  Some  are  envious  of  those  whom  they 
see  honored  in  the  state.    The  whole  Roman  people 
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and  Italy  arc  wonderfullj'  unanimous.  These  arc 
about  all  the  matters  I  wished  to  call  to  your  notice. 
And  now  I  pray  that  the  light  of  your  valor  may 
shine   from   the  Orient.     Farewell. 

CLXXXI.      (Fam.   X.   12.) 

Although  for  the  sake  of  the  state  I  crught  to  be 
glad  that  you  have  brought  so  much  protection 
and  aid  to  it  in  these  extremities,  yet  I  shall  re- 
joice over  you  as  victor  if  the  state  is  saved,  and 
all  the  more  joy  your  position  brings  me,  which 
I  know  is  now  a  splendid  erne,  and  will  continue  to 
be.  Be  sure  that  no  messages  were  ever  read  in 
the  Senate  more  pleasing  than  yours,  and  it  was 
bcause  of  the  importance  of  your  services  to  the 
state,  and  the  dignity  of  your  words  ar.d  opinions. 
This  was  not  a  new  thing  to  me,  who  knew  you 
and  remembered  the  promises  you  had  sent  me 
by  letter,  and  understood  from  our  friend  Furnius 
your  policy.  But  your  words  seem  greater  to  the 
Se!iate  than  they  had  expected,  not  that  they  had 
doubted  your  gooJ-will  at  any  time,  but  because 
they  had  not  sufficiently  well  determined  what  you 
could  do  or  how  far  you  wished  to  go. 

Therefore,  when  M.  Varisidius  brought  me  your 
letter  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  o'f  April,  and  I 
had  read  it,  I  was  seized  with  great  joy,  and  as  a 
great  throng  of  the  best  men  and  citizens  were 
escorting  me  from  my  house,  I  shared  with  them 
my  pleasure.  Aleant.me  our  Munatius  came  to  me 
as  usual.  I  give  him  your  letter,  as  he  knew  noth- 
ing as  yet  about  you.  For  Ventidius  came  to  me 
first  as  he  said  yo'u  had  ordered  him.  A  little  later 
Munatius  gave  me  the  letter  you  had  sent  him, 
and  also   the   public   despatch. 
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We  decided  to  send  the  despatch  at  once  to 
Cornutus,  the  city  praetor,  who  in  the  absence  of 
the  consuls  was  acting  in  their  stead  according  to 
the  usual  custom.  The  Senate  was  at  once  con- 
vened, and  came  in  full  numbers  because  of  the 
rumor  and  interest  in  your  despatch.  •  After  the 
despatch  was  read,  a  religious  difficulty  presented 
itself  to  Cornutus,  because  he  was  warned  by  the 
pitllaiii  that  he  had  not  taken  the  auspices  with 
sufficient  care,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  our  college 
of  augurs.  IMoreover  that  very  day  I  had  a  warm 
discussion  with  Servilius  about  your  position.  He 
had  exerted  himself  to  have  his  motion  proposed 
first,  but  the  majority  of  the  Senate  abandoned  him 
entirely.  My  motioi:  was  proposed  second  and  was 
supported  by  the  Senate,  but  was  vetoed  by  P. 
Titius  at  the  instigation  of  Servilius.  The  matter 
was  deferred  till  the  next  day.  Servilius  came 
prepared  to  fight  Jupiter  himself,  in  whose  temple 
the  matter  was  under  discussion.  How  I  crushed 
him  and  overthrew  the  abjections  of  the  vetoeing 
Titius,  I  prefer  you  to  learn  from  the  letters  of 
others.  This  much,  however,  for  mine:  the  Senate 
could  not  have  been  more  firm,  more  resolute  and 
more  friendly  to  your  glory  than  at  that  time,  nor 
was  the  senate  more  friendly  than  the  whole  state. 
For  all  the  Roman  people  are  united,  and  there  is 
general  unanimity  of  all  classes  and  ranks  in  favor 
of  freeing  the  state.  Do  go  on  as  before,  and 
make  your  name  immcfrtal.  Despise  all  those  empty 
shows  of  glory  which  are  joined  with  empty  signs 
of  splendor ;  believe  them  short-lived,  counterfeit 
and  transitory.  True  glory  depends  on  virtue  which 
shines  especially  in  services  to  the  state.  You  have 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  this  and  you  should 
hold  tcf  it,  as  you  have  embraced  it.     See  that  the 
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state  owes  you  no  less  than  you  owe  the  state. 
Vou  will  find  that  I  support  and  promote  your 
policy.  I  believe  I  owe  this  to  the  state,  which  is 
dearer  to  me  than  my  life,  and  to  our  relationship 
as  wtll.  T  have  taken  great  pleasure  amid  the  cares 
which  liave  exercised  me  while  in  support  of  your 
position,  in  the  wisdom  and  fidelity  of  A.  Mimatius. 
which  I  had  realized  before,  which  he  exhibited  in 
his    r*. mark-able   devoliofn   ana    services   toward   you. 

April    11. 

CLXXXII.     (Fam.  XI.  9.) 

Ynu  must  recognize  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
death  of  Pausa.  Now  you  must  use  your  influence 
and  foresight  that  our  enemies  may  not  hope  for 
increased  strength  at  the  removal  of  the  consuls. 
I  will  see  to  it  that  Antony  dcfes  not  tak-^  up  ' 
position  in  Italy.  I  shall  follow  him  closely.  1 
hope  T  shall  obtain  both  things,  that  Ventidius  does 
not  slip  away,  and  that  Antony  does  not  stay  in 
Italy.  In  the  first  place,  I  beg  you  to  send  word 
ta  that  most  vacillating  of  all  men,  Lcpidus,  that 
he  may  not  be  able  to  renew  the  war  against  us 
if  Antony  joins  him.  As  to  Asinius  Pollio,  I  think 
you  know  what  he  is  likely  to  do.  Lepidus  and 
Asinius  have  many  fine,  strong  legions.  I  do  not 
write  this  to  you  because  I  think  you  do  not  notice 
these  things,  but  because  I  am  absolutely  sure 
Lepidus  will  never  act  rightly, —  if  you  have  any 
doubt  about  it !  I  beg  you  to  encourage  Plaucus, 
who  will  not,  I  trust,  fail  the  state  now  that  An- 
tony is  worsted.  If  Antony  has  crossed  the  Alps,  I 
have  decided  to  staticfn  a  garrison  on  the  Alps  and 
keep  you  informed  of  everything.  April  29,  in 
camp   at    Rhegium. 
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CLXXXIIL     (Fam.  X.  15.) 

I  think  you  ought  to  know  what  happened  aftti 
I  wrote  the  last  letter.  As  I  hope,  my  perseverance 
has  had  its  effect  upon  the  state.  For  by  continual 
despatches  between  Lepidus  and  myself  I  urged 
him  to  give  up  his  hostility  and  recover  his  former 
friendliness  for  us  ahd  jain  in  a  common  plan  for 
the  safety  of  the  state;  to  regard  himself,  his  chil 
dren  and  the  city  of  more  importance  than  one 
abandoned  and  ruined  outlaw,  and  to  command  my 
services,  if  he  wished  them  for  these  ends.  I  ac- 
complished something.  Therefore  by  our  go-be- 
tween, Laterensis,  he  has  promised  me  he  wcruld 
make  war  on  Antony,  if  he  cannot  keep  him  out  of 
his  province.  He  asked  me  to  come  and  join  force? 
with  him,  all  the  more  emphatically  because  Antony 
is  said  to  be  strong  in  cavalry  and  Lepidus  has  not 
even  a  small  cavalry.  For  not  many  days  aga  ten 
of  the  best  out  of  the  few  he  possessed  deserted 
to  me.  With  these  things  in  mind,  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate. I  thought  I  ought  to  encourage  Lepidus  in 
his  loyal  course,  and  I  saw  the  probable  effect  of 
my  arrival,  either  because  I  could  fallow  up  and 
crush  his  cavalry  with  my  own,  or  because  I  could 
reform  and  urge  by  the  very  presence  of  my  army 
that  part  of  his  which  was  disaffected  and  disloyal 
\o  the  state.  So  I  made  a  bridge  in  a  single  day 
across  the  river  Isara,  which  is  on  the  confines  of 
the  Allobroges,  and  led  my  army  across  o'n  May 
12th.  But  when  I  received  the  news  that  L.  An- 
tony had  been  sent  ahead  with  cavalry  and  cohorts 
and  arrived  at  Forum  Julii,  I  sent  my  brother  on 
the  13th  of  May  with  four  thousand  horsemen 
"o    meet    him.      I    shall    follow    myself    by    forced 
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marches  with  faur  lighl-ainictl  legions  ami  the  rest 
of  the  cavalry.  If  even  fairly  good  success  follows 
lis,  we  shall  put  an  end  to  the  daring  of  these 
abandoned  men  and  to  our  anxiety.  But  if  that 
outlaw  hears  of  our  approach  and  begins  to  retreat 
into  Italy,  it  will  be  for  Brutus  ta  meet  him,  who 
will  not  I  am  sure  be  lacking  in  purpose  nor  cour- 
age. Yet,  if  it  happens  so,  I  shall  send  mj'  brother 
with  the  cavalry  to  follow  him,  to  protect  Italy 
from  devastation.  Take  good  care  of  your  health 
and   love  me   as   I   do  you. 

CLXXXIV.      (Fam.    12.) 

I  have  received  three  letters  from  you  in  one 
day ;  a  short  one  which  you  gave  to  Volumnius 
Flaccus,  and  two  longer  o'nes,  one  of  which  the 
carrier  of  T.  Vibius  brought,  and  Lupus  sent  me 
the  other.  From  your  letters  and  the  words  of 
Graecus  it  seemed  that  the  flames  of  .strife  are  not 
quenched  but  rather  rekindled.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  with  your  keen  foresight  you  perceive  that 
if  Antony  gets  any  hold,  all  your  eminent  services 
to  the  state  will  come  to  nothing.  For  it  was  an- 
nounced in  Rome  and  everyone  believed  that  An- 
tony had  fled  with  a  few  men,  without  arms,  thor- 
oughly terrified  and  utterly  despondent.  But  if  he 
is  so  situated  that,  as  T  hear  from  Graeceus,  we 
cannot  come  to  arms  with  him  without  risk,  I  do 
not  believe  he  has  retreated  from  Mutina,  but  has 
merely  changed  his  base  of  attack.  Therefore  pub- 
lic opinion  has  altered.  Some  complain  that  you 
have  not  pursued  him ;  they  think  he  could  have 
been  crushed  if  action  had  ben  quicker.  It  is 
a  characteristic  of  all  people,  and  especially  of 
ours,   that   they  abuse    their   liberty     'n   case   of   the 
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very  one  through  whom  they  obtained  it.  And 
yet  we  must  look  out  that  there  is  no  just  cause 
for  complaint.  This  is  the  truth;  he  will  put  an 
end  to  the  war  who  will  crush  Antony.  What  this 
means  I  prefer  you  to  guess  rather  than  to  write 
more  openly. 

CLXXXV.     (Fam.  X.  24.) 

I  cannot  help  thanking  you  for  the  course  of 
events  and  your  services,  but  I  do  so  with  mis- 
giving; for  such  intimacy  as  you  have  wished  me 
to  have  with  you  seems  not  to  require  any  expres- 
sion of  thanks,  nor  can  I  repay  your  great  services 
by  the  poor  expression  of  words,  but  prefer  in  your 
presence  to  prove  myself  mindful  erf  your  watchful- 
ness, kindness  and  constancy.  But  if  I  continue  to 
live,  I  shall  surpass  all  your  friends  and  relatives  in 
watchfulness,  kindness  and  constancy.  For  I  could 
not  easily  say  whether  your  love  and  judgment  con- 
cerning me  will  bring  me  more  dignity  or  pleasure. 

You  have  been  concerned  for  the  bounties  to 
the  soldiers.  I  have  wished  them  rewarded  by  the 
Senate,  not  for  the  sake  of  my  own  power,  but  espe- 
cially because  I  judge  them  to  have  deserved  it, 
and  also  because  I  wished  them  to  be  more  at- 
tached to  the  state  in  view  erf  all  events,  and  finally 
that  I  might  render  them  as  hardened  to  all  sorts 
of  temptations  to  disloyalty  as  they  have  been 
hitherto. 

So  far  we  have  kept  everything  at  the  same  point. 
Yet  I  hope  you  will  approve  our  policy,  although 
I  know  hcrw  eager  men  are  for  a  decisive  victory, 
and  with  reason.  For,  if  anything  wrong  happens 
to  these  armies,  the  state  has  not  such  reserve  forces 
at  her  command  as  to  resist  the  sudden  attack  and 
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onset  of  the  p.-irrieides.  I  suppose  our  troops  are 
known  to  you.  In  my  camp  are  three  veteran 
legions,  one  of  recruits,  which  is  best  of  all.  In 
the  camp  of  Brutus  is  one  veteran  legion,  one  of 
two  years'  standing,  and  eight  of  recruits.  So  the 
whole  army  is  large  enough,  but  is  lacking  in  firm- 
ness. We  have  experienced  too  cfften  how  little  is 
to  be  entrusted   to  a   line  o'f  recruits. 

If  the  African  army  of  veterans  or  that  of  Ccesar 
were  joined  to  our  forces,  then  we  would  hazard  the 
safety  of  the  state  without  alarm.  So  far  as  Caesar 
gaes,  we  see  he  is  quite  a  little  nearer.  I  have 
not  ceased  urging  hnn  by  letter,  and  he  continually 
affirms  that  he  is  coming  without  delay.  But  I 
see  he  has  gone  over  to  another  policy  from  this. 
Yet  I  have  sent  our  friend  Furnius  to  him  with 
a  message  and  a  letter,  to  see  if  he  can  do  any- 
thing. 

You  know,  my  dear  Cicercr,  that  so  far  as  love 
for  Caesar  goes,  you  and  I  are  united,  either  be- 
cause during  Julius  Caesar's  life  I  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  his  and  had  to  look  after  him  and  love 
him.  or  because  he  was,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  a 
boy  of  most  restrained  and  kindly  character,  or 
because  it  seems  discreditable  to  me  in  view  of  the 
great  friendship  between  Caesar  and  myself  not  to 
regard  as  a  son^  one  who  was  adopted  by  his 
decision   and  yours  too. 

But  —  w^hatever  I  write  you,  I  do  more  in  grief 
than  in  anger  —  that  Antony  is  living,  that  Lepidus 
is  with  him.  that  they  have  no  inconsiderable  army, 
that  they  have  hope  and  courage,  they  can  thank 
Caesar.  I  will  not  refer  to  bygones.  But  from  the 
time  when  he  said  he  was  coming,  if  he  had  wished 
to  come,  the  war  would  have  been  checked,  or 
would   have  been   thrust   into   Spain,   which   is  most 
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hostile  to  them.  What  consideration  or  whose 
advice  turned  him  from  such  glory  which  was  so 
necessary  and  requisite  to  him,  and  led  him  to  the 
thought  of  a  two-months'  consulate  which  brought 
the  general  panic  and  was  sought  by  offensive  ar- 
rogance, I  cannot  understand.  I  believe  that  his 
relatives  could  do  much  for  him  in  this  matter,  both 
for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  the  state,  and  you 
too  I  believe  most  of  all,  whose  services  he  com- 
mands above  everyone  else  excepting  myself.  For 
I  shall  never  forget  my  many/  heavy  obligations 
to  you.  I  have  entrusted  Fannius  to  urge  these 
considerations  upon  him.  If  I  have  as  much  au- 
thority over  him  as  I  ought  to  have,  I  shall  be  of 
the    greatest    assistance    to    him. 

Meantime  we  are  bearing  the  burden  of  tlie  war 
at  great  odds,  because  we  do  not  think  a  battle  most 
advantageous,  nor  will  we  withdraw  and  suffer  the 
state  to  suflfer  greater  loss.  But  if  Csesar  shall  be 
mindful  of  his  real  interests,  or  if  the  African  le- 
gions come  quickly,  we  will  give  yon  all  assurance 
of  safety  on  our  side.  I  beg  you  continue  to  cart 
for   me,   and   believe    I    am   peculiarly  'yours. 

In    Camp,    July   28 
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jNew  Dialogues  and  Plays.  Life-like  episodes  from 
popular  authors  like  Stevenson,  Crawford,  Mark 
Twain,  Dickens,  Scott,  in  the  form  of  simple  plays, 
with  every  detail  explained  as  to  dress,  make-up,  uten- 
sils, furniture,  etc.    For  schoolroom  or  parlor.  ${.50. 

A  Southern  Speaker.  Selections  from  the  orations,  ad- 
dresses, and  writings  of  the  best  known  Southern  ora- 
tors. Southern  statesmen  and  authors.    $1.00* 

Books  I  Have  Read.  A  blank  Book-Record  containing 
questions  to  be  answered  by  the  pupil.  There  is  one 
set  of  questions  for  Fiction  and  the  Drama,  another 
set  for  fhe  Essay,  still  another  for  Lyric  Poetry.  The 
answers  to  the  questions  will  show  the  ^eacher  at  a 
glance  whether  the  pnpil  has  read  the  books  carefully 
and  intelligently.    25  cents.    Class  supplies  20  cents. 


How  to  Study  Lheratut**  A  novel,  a  poem,  a  history,  a 
biography,  a  drama,  an  oration,  a  sermon,  or  any 
other  literary  production,  if  read  or  studied  as  this  book 
tells  one  how  to  read  and  study,  becomes  a  subject 
which  one  can  converse  or  write  about  in  a  thoroughly 
intelligent  way.  Enables  you  to  talk  about  a  book  as 
if  you  had  really  sized  it  up.  Just  the  thing  for 
literary  societies,  reading  circles,  teacher,  pupil ;  also 
for  anyone  who  desires  to  retain  a  symmetrical  im- 
pression of  the  books  he  reads.  Eight  editions  in  first 
ten  months.     75  Cents*    New. 

Rhetoric.    A  new  textbook.    By  M.  L.  Radford.    $1.00* 

Who's  WTio  in  Mythology?  looo  mythological  char- 
acters briefly  described.  Identifies  and  locates 
instanter  every  god  and  goddess,  hero  and  myth  that 
are  likely  to  be  broached  either  in  conversation, 
sermon,  song,  drama,  painting  or  statuary.     75  cents. 

Who's  Who  in  History?  looo  classical  characters  and 
allusions  briefly  explained.  Locates  the  places, 
identifies  the  persons,  describes  the  things,  which  are 
constantly  alluded  to  in  literature,  on  the  rostrum,  in 
sermons,  paintings,  sculpture,  conversation.    75  cents. 

What   Shall  I  Do?     50  profitable  occupations.     $1.00. 

Going  to  Qjllege.  Szys  The  Evangelist :  "Glows  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  high  ideal.  We  wish  it  could  be 
in  the  library  of  every  high  school,  seminary,  and 
academy  in  the  land."    Inspiring/    50  cents. 

Nature  Study  Lessons.  Forty  simple  lesson^rom  Nature, 
adapted  for  use  in  primary,  intermediate,  and  gram- 
mar grades.     75  cents. 

Lessons  on  Practical  Subjects.  Of  public  interest.  50  cents* 

The  Scholar's  A  B  C  of  Electricity*  Can  you  explain  the 
simple  phenomena  of  electricity?  Do  you  hate  to  ap- 
pear ignorant  of  the  very  simplest  facts  regard- 
ing the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  the  electric  light,  the 
dynamo,  the  trolley?  This  book  states  the  facts  in 
clear  words  devoid  of  technicalities.    50  cents* 

Lessons  on  Manners*    Mrs.  Dewey.     75  cents* 

Lessons  on  Morals.     M  rs.  Dewey.     75  cents. 

The  Virtues  and  their  Reasons.  Every-day  ethics  for 
school  and  home.  Guide  for  parent  and  teacher.  $1,00. 

Character  Building.    Inspiring  suggestions.     $J,00. 

Bookkeeping  Blanks  at  jo  cents  per  set.  Five  blank  books 
to  the  set.  Adapted  for  use  with  any  text-books 
■^Elem.,  Practical,  or  Com.  School.    Used  everywhere. 

Bookkeepioe  a0<*  Science  of  Acoounti*  Robertson.   $1.20. 


The  Science  of  Study.  By  James  G.  Moore.  $i.0O.  ^fn^, 
School  Management,  By  Dr.  Lfvi  Seeley.  $1.25..  d/rw. 
Th«  Foundations  of  Education.  *iy  L>r.  l-cvi  Seciey. 
author  of  "  History  of  Education.'  In  this  book  the 
author,  an  able  teacher  and  superintent^nt  of  Song 
experience,  recounts  from  bis  expenence  for  the  bene- 
6t  of  teachers,  those  very  many  things,  the  avoiding 
which  or  the  doing  which,  as  the  case  may  be,  makes 
for  failure  or  success  accordingly      $1.00.     Recent, 

Gofdy's  A  Broader  Elementary  Education.     By  the  author 

of  New  Psy etiology,  $1.25.  Questions  on  each  chapter, 
Gofdy's  New   Psychology.     Familiar  talks  to  teachers 

and    parents   on    how    to    observe    the    child-mind. 

Questions  oh  each  Lesson.  $1.25*  37 ih  thousand! 
Methods  of  Teaching  Gymnastics.  Anderson.  $1.25. 
Best  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools.  $1.25. 
200    Lessons    CXttlined    in   Arithmetic,     Geography, 

Grammar,   United  States    History,    I'hysiology.      A 

splendid  help  for  busy,  time-pressed  teachers.  $1.25. 
Mistakes  of  Teachers  corrected  by  common  sense  (the 

famous   Fr  ston    Papers).         Solves    difSculties   not 

jtplained   "n   t-xtbooks,    which   daily 

^rplex  'h     con=    entious   teacher. 

New  Enl    ged  Edition — fottrth  large 

printing.     A  veritable  hit.     $1.00. 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
With  Questions  and  Answers.  Paper, 
50c  Cloth,  $1.    The  teachers'  standby, 

Roark's  Outline  of  Pedagogy.  A  Working 

ManuaJ.     Aptly  and  briefly  described 

as  an  indispensable  tool  for  ' '  teachers 

in  the  trenches."  Interleaved  for  notes.  7o  centSt 
Stout's  Mantial  of  Psychology.     Introduced  in  its  first 

year    into     more    than    fourscore  of    colleges    and 

universities  in  this  country  and  in  Canada.       $1.50. 
Stout's  Groundwork  of  Psychology.    $}.25*    New. 
The  Perceptionalist.      Hamilton's  Mental  Science.       By 

special  typographical  arrangement  adapted  to  either 

a  longer  or  shorter  course.     $2.00. 

Mackenzie's  Manual  of  Ethics.  The  most  successful 
text-book  on  ethics  ever  published.  Adopted  and 
used  in  over  two  hundred  Colleges,  Universities  and 
Normal  Schools.     New,  Fourth  Edition.       $1.50, 

Continental  Copy  Books*  Nmaben  t  to  7.  75  ceots<^s/». 


Some  new  Speakers 


The  Best  American  Orations  of  To-day  (Blacl<stone)     $1.25 

Selected  Readings  from  the  Most  Popular  Novels    -  1. 00 

Pieces  That  Have  Tjkcn  Prizes  in  Speaking  Contests  1.25 
New  Pieces  That  HV// TuAc  Prizes  in  Speaking  Contests  1.25 

Pieces  for  Every  Occasion  (Le  Row)         -        -        -  1 .25 

How  to  Attract  and  Hold  an  Audience  (Esenwei;.)  1. 00 

How  to  Use  the  Voice  in  Reading  and  Speaking  (Ott)  1.25 

How  to  Gesture,  AVzi) ///H5/r<i/c/ £(/»7/o«  (Ott)     -  1. 00 

A  Ten  Weeks' Course  in  Elocution  (Coombs)         -  1.25 

Fenno's  New  Science  and  Art  of  Elocution  -  1.25 

Three-Minute  Declamations  for  College  Men  -  1.00 

Three-Minute  Readings  for  College  Girls  -        -  1. 00 

Handy  Pieces  to  Speak  (on  carJs)     -        .        •        -  .50 

Acme  Declamation  Bcok  .....  .50 

Ross'  Southern  Speaker  -        •        -        -        -  1.00 

New  Dialogues  and  Plays  (Primary,  Inter.,  Adv.)  1.50 

Commencement  Parts  (Orations,  Essays,  etc  )  -  1.50 

Pros  and  Cons  (^uestioy:s  of  To-day  FuVy  Discw.sed)  1.50 

253  New  duestions  for  De'^ate         ....  .15 

How  to  Organize  and  Conduct  a  Meeting        -        -  .75 

Palmer's  New  Parliamentary  Manual        ...  .75 

Howe's  Hand  Book  of  Parliamentary  Usage     -        -  .50 

HINDS,  N03LH  &  ELDRZDGE 
31-33-35  West  I  5th  Street,  New  York  City 
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